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1934 DISTRICT MEETINGS 


a 
Date Place Chairman Secretary 


April 24—Dugger Mrs. Esta McLin Laura Routt, Washington 

April 26—-Newburgh Mrs. Anna Allen Margaret Forthoffer, Mt. Vernon 
May 1—Martinsville Erma Cox Mrs. Lenna Sage, Mooresville 
May 3—Corydon Mrs. Georgia Fisher Florence Wood, New Albany 
May 8—Greenfield Vernie Baldwin Bertha Bowlby, Shelbyville 

May 10—Purdue 

University, 

Lafayette William M. Hepburn Ruth Brown, Frankfort 
15—Marion Mrs. Frances Davis Mrs. Danna Sollenberger, Kokomo 
17—Culver Mrs. C. F. White Dorothy V. Agness, Royal Center 
22—East 

Chicago Frank H. Whitmore Maureen Fisher, Hammond 
24—Auburn Mrs. Alice Weeks Mrs. Jessie H. Faust, Columbia 

City 
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INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
(42d Annual Conference) 


INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 
(25th Annual Conference) 


_ FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday, December 7, 1933, 2:30 P.M. 

The forty-second annual conference of 
the Indiana Library Association and the 
twenty-fifth annual conference of the Indi- 
ana Library Trustees Association met in 
joint session in Indianapolis, December 7, 8, 
and 9, 1933. 

At the opening session of the conference 
held in the Travertine Room of the Hotel 
Lincoln, James A. Howard, President of the 
Indiana Library Association, presided and 
gave a few words of most cordial greetings 
to the two associations. Mr. Howard then 
announced the program for the afternoon 
session. 

The history of the Indiana State Library 
from its inception as a service for legisla- 
tors to its present multiple service to the 
entire state was traced by Louis J. Bailey, 
Director of the library. He also outlined the 
functions of the various divisions, Reference, 
Archives, Lending, Cataloging, Indiana His- 
tory and Extension. An invitation was ex- 
tended to all those assembled to visit the 
new State Library and Historical Building 
at the close of the afternoon session. 

Mr. Howard then arose and addressed 
those assembled as follows: 

“We are all proud of the fact that Indi- 
ana, back in 1825, was one of the first states 
in the Union to establish a state library; 
a storehouse for the people of this great 
commonwealth of the ripest wisdom of the 
past and present time. 

“There are many people, both within and 
without the library profession, responsible 
for the rise and development of the Indiana 
State Library. Indiana has been very for- 
tunate in its selection of past state libra- 
rians and secretaries of the old Public Li- 
brary Commission. Indiana has long been 
library minded or library conscious, but not 
until the new State Library and Historical 


building is completed will it reach its maxi- 
mum of prestige and service. 

“It was my honor as president of our 
Association to attend the cornerstone lay- 
ing of the new building. Loud praise was 
given to many people, but not one peep was 
uttered in behalf of the person most re- 
sponsible for its existence. More than to 
any other living person, the existence of 
the new Indiana State Library and Histori- 
cal Building is due to its present library 
director, Louis J. Bailey. 

“Back in 1782, one of the first public 
libraries in America was established at Phil- 
adelphia by Benjamin Franklin. Six years 
later, the Society which founded it, called 
three of its members before it: Joseph Bri- 
entnall, Philip Syng, and Benjamin Franklin. 
Each of these three men were honored by 
the presentation of the ‘freedom of the So- 
ciety, that is, excused from paying the 
yearly contribution; Brientnall for his trou- 
ble as secretary for the past six years; Syng 
for engraving the Society’s seal; and Frank- 
lin for printing notices of the Society every 
two years.’ These reasons for honoring 
members of the Society may seem very 
small to us, but we must remember that 
this happened over 200 years ago. 

“Louis Jonathan Bailey, will you please 
rise? The officers of the Indiana Library 
Association join me in herewith presenting, 
on behalf of their Association, and as a 
small token of its love, gratitude and ad- 
miration, a Life Membership in both the In- 
diana Library Association and the American 
Library Association. 

“Just as the beautiful new Library and 
Historical Building which we are about to 
see shall forever remain a monument to your 
vision, courage and ability, just so we hope 
this small gift on our part will express, as 
long as you shall live on this earth, the high 
regard and esteem held for you by the li- 
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brary profession of Indiana and. America.” 

Mr. Bailey in his modest manner of giv- 
ing credit to others graciously accepted the 
memberships which were presented. 

The session then was adjourned for the 
tour of the magnificent new building which 
is nearing completion. The visitors were 
greeted by the entire staff, who acted as 
an informal reception committee and con- 
ducted everyone through their new home. 





SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, December 7, 1933, 8:00 P. M. 


Mrs. J. F. Brenneman, President of the 
Indiana Library Trustees Association, pre- 
sided over this session. It was opened by a 
very delightful organ recital given by Miss 
Anna Poucher of the State library. Mrs. 
Brenneman introduced the guest speaker, 
Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas, former minister of 
St. James Church, Montreal, Canada, a 
noted novelist, an orator of considerable 
note, and a recognized essayist. Dr. Doug- 
las had been a native of Columbia City, 
Indiana, Mrs. Brenneman’s home town, and 
the introduction was personal and reminis- 
cent. The subject of the address was Writ- 
ing for profit and Reading for fun. 


Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas 


For years before he became a novelist, 
Lloyd Douglas had written articles for 
such magazines as Scribners and Atlantic 
Monthly. One day while working on a seri- 
ous book of religious essays, he became 
bogged, he says, in his own thoughts. It 
was then he discovered the use of dialogue 
and having determined in his own mind that 
he could handle this medium he set out in a 
new direction. He found also that religious 
essays had no appeal. Turning aside he 
wrote Magnificent Obsession. He told a 
number of humorous and serious incidents 
and coincidences connected with the writing 
of this novel. There were thousands of 
people in the United States and Canada for 
whom this novel had an appeal; it went 
through twelve editions in thirteen months. 
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It established this author as a best seller. 
His next book was Forgive us our trespasses 
which some one has said can do more spir- 
itual good than any dozen sermons he could 
deliver. 

Dr. Douglas told of the many happy eve- 
nings spent in his own home with the family 
gathered round for reading something that 
could be enjoyed together. His address was 
inspirational and of rare quality, it was 
flecked with humor and evinced his love of 
humanity, his clear and balanced under- 
standing of bodily needs and spiritual ills. 





ROUND TABLE MEETINGS 
Friday, December 8, 1933 
Hospital Librarians. 


Miss Margaret Wallace of the Gary pub- 
lic library presided at the Hospital Libra- 
rians’ Round Table. Miss Wallace expressed 
the feeling of the group that the hospital 
librarian should keep in touch with other 
phases of hospital and library work aside 
from her own. The subjects chosen for dis- 
cussion were Work with the blind and Oc- 
cupational therapy work. 

A most interesting talk on work with the 
blind was given by Mrs. Frances Mahoney 
of the State library. Braille is the system 
in most common use, letter symbols com- 
posed of raised dots that can be easily read 
with fingers. Transcribing in Braille is a 
long and expensive process. The State li- 
brary has a collection of approximately 
1700 volumes or 540 books. There are no 
newspapers in this country in Braille, but 
we now have a few magazines, among them 
the Reader’s Digest. Mrs. Mahoney also 
told of a new system for those who cannot 
read raised letter—Disc book records, like 
Victrola records. Books in Braille may be 
borrowed postage free by individuals or 
libraries. 

Miss Winifred Conrick, who is in charge 
of occupational therapy work in the Indiana 
University Hospitals, which is conducted 
under the Junior League, told about the 
work with Riley Hospital children. She 
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illustrated her talk with moving pictures. 
Types of cases and their needs, Miss Con- 
rick explained very clearly, fractured bones, 
| arthritis, paralysis, korea. Treatment of 
each case is decided in consultation with the 
doctor. 
—ERNESTINE BRADFORD, Secretary. 


Binding and Care of Books 


The group on Binding and care of books, 
which had as chairman Miss Grace Greene, 
senior assistant of the Binding department, 
of the Indianapolis public library, was very 
worth while and interesting; there were 
thirty-five present. 

Short cuts in mending was the subject of 
a most practical and helpful paper given 
by Miss Elsie Davis of Bicknell. She 
stressed the point that in this time of little 
book buying we have to take the best pos- 
sible care of the books we have. She com- 
pared a library to a home, which has to be 
kept clean, in repair and as attractive as 
possible. 

She said that some time was allowed each 
day in her library for book mending so the 
collection will not grow so large. She gave 
two sound economic reasons for book mend- 
ing, first, library dollars are saved by care- 
ful and prompt attention to books needing 
slight repair, the life of a book is thus 
preserved and its usefulness increased; sec- 
ondly, the books are kept in circulation when 
the demand for them is at the peak. 

If a library is to foster and encourage the 
love of books and to teach the proper care 
of them, it must, first of all, offer its 
patrons only books that are in good condi- 
tion. Clean books in good condition have 
a distinct appeal. Worn, ragged books in- 
vite further abuse. 

While no definite rules can be made as to 
what to mend, what to discard, or what to 
rebind, the following suggestions may be 
used as a guide: 


What to Mend 


1. Mend promptly loose leaves, ragged 
margins, rumpled leaves. 
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2. Tighten loose joints or hinges at first 
sign of weakness. 

8. Recase all books which are not later 
to be rebound. 


What to Discard © 
Discard books: 
When pages are missing. 
When pages are very soiled and torn. 
When the book can be replaced with a 


new copy more economically than it can 
be mended or rebound. 


What to Rebind 


Rebind books of permanent value. 

To save time and labor sort books care- 
fully before starting to mend. Then de- 
cide whether they should be mended, dis- 
carded or rebound. 

Miss Vernie Baldwin of Greenfield led the 
discussion on When to bind. She stressed 
the fact that to circulate shabby books dis- 
couraged the proper care of books. She 
also gave another side, however, patrons 
sometimes pick out the soiled books be- 
cause they think they are good, because 
they have been read more than clean, at- 
tractive books. Loose pages are mended, 
and loose sections, but when the stitching 
breaks and the sections loosen the book is 
ready for the bindery. She sends bind- 
ing three or four times a year in small 
quantities rather than once a year in larger 
quantities, as they are not out of circulation 
quite so long. Then there is the question— 
Is it cheaper to rebind or replace? In adult 
books, especially fiction, if the paper is all 
right, and the margin is wide enough, she 
advised rebinding, but for easy books and 
inexpensive juveniles, it is better to have 
fresh, clean, new books. 

Special preparation of picture books and 
magazines, was the next subject discussed. 
Mrs. Edna Kennedy of the Indianapolis 
public library explained the process of 
preparation of magazines in the juvenile 
department of her library. The staples and 
backs are taken off the magazines and 
craft paper is used as a re-enforcement. She 
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suggested the use of ten cent picture books 
re-enforced with a strip of cambric pasted 
in the center. Vellum in colors may be 
used to reback. 

Miss-Grace Green gave a very interest- 
ing and helpful demonstration in mending 
and a list of materials and tools necessary 
for proper mending. 


—AUDREY HAwortTH, Secretary. 





CATALOG DEPARTMENT ROUND 
TABLE 


Sixty interested librarians attended the 
Cataloger’s session. A gracious welcome 
was extended by the chairman, Miss Grace 
Cotts, head cataloger East Chicago public 
library, who introduced Miss Willodeen 
Price of Fort Wayne. 

The catalog from the viewpoint of a 
children’s librarian was the subject of Miss 
Price’s talk. “In the Fort Wayne library 
the children’s books are cataloged by mem- 
bers of the children’s staff and this method 
has been very satisfactory. The uniformity 
is somewhat less than when done in the 
catalog department but since children’s li- 
brarians are much more intimately ac- 
quainted with the needs of children and 
more familiar with the literature to be 
cataloged the better results which are ob- 
tained would justify any slight variance 
in uniformity. The work can be planned 
so that the books are ready for the shelves 
when most needed. A broader classification 
is used in children’s books because of smaller 
book stock and maintenance of as much 
simplicity as possible for the convenience of 
the children. 

The entire format of the card catalog is 
considered from the viewpoint of the chil- 
dren’s librarian and staff and not from the 
use which the child himself will make of 
the catalog. A few supplemental indexes 
mentioned were for pamphlets, pictures and 
clippings. The paramount aim is to make 
a workable index of books, pamphlets, clip- 
pings and pictures for all ages of children, 
for teachers, parents and the entire staff. 


The depression was very humorously re- 
ferred to by Miss Grace Walker, of Evans- 
ville, as the “Big Bad Wolf” that attacked 
libraries and librarians causing them to 
suffer grievously. He devoured book funds, 
bit off salaries, gnawed into budgets and, 
most tragic of all, carried off some of the 
finest and best of our librarians. She sug- 
gested ways and means of outwitting him. 
As all catalog departments in the country 
have been reduced in personnel, in hours of 
work, in new books going through the de- 
partment and money for supplies it is es- 
sential to revamp the system. Weed out 
unnecessary steps, analyze old rules and 
simplify the methods with a view to im- 
proving the work and saving valuable time. 
She suggested too, that this is the time for 
the completion of odd jobs that have been 
hanging over the catalogers’ heads for 
months. In fact she had confidence that 
the depression could be outwitted. 

The typewriter comes first in importance, 
said Mrs. Ruth T. Wilson of Indianapolis 
in her paper on Mechanical aids in catalog- 
ing. The mimeograph and the stencil used 
with this machine, which is a white mimeo- 
type, are very helpful and great time savers 
to the cataloger. The stencils are cut with 
scissors after removal from the typewriter. 
Other mechanical aids are the multigraph; 
correction fluid or electric erasers; rubber 
stamps and the electric stylus. Another aid 
is that of the label pasting machine, which 
is quick, clean and convenient and claims 
to be five times faster than brushes. Mrs. 
Wilson still hopes for more inventions for 
the aid of the cataloger. 

Ford L. Lemler is from the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, Bloomington. The care 
and cataloging of films was his subject. He 
is associated with the visual aids move- 
ment, which has to do with the use of all 
kinds of pictures, lantern slides, motion pic- 
tures, etc. He explained five different types 
of visual aids, namely: 

1. Sixteen millimeter motion picture, 
ideal for class-room use. 

2. Thirty-five millimeter motion picture, 
used in auditorium work. 
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38. Pictures framed. 

4, Lantern slides. 

5. Art exhibits—reproductions of famous 
painters and work of Indiana artists. 

He stressed the point of storage as being 
very important and said that films should be 
stored in a fire-proof vault kept at an even 
temperature. He quoted estimated costs of 
visual materials. While materials are ex- 
pensive and return on the investment is 
what counts, he urged libraries to build up 
such collections. 

—JEWELL MOUNT, Secretary. 


Branch Librarians 


The breakfast for the Branch libraries 
section was held at the Lincoln Hotel, Fri- 
day, December 8th. After the breakfast 
Miss Beatrice Geddes, librarian of the Irv- 
ington branch, Indianapolis public library, 
chairman, introduced the guest speaker, 
Miss Lillie Wulfekoetter, Supervisor of 
branches and Director of extension work of 


the Cincinnati public library. Miss Wulfe- 
koetter’s most interesting paper centered 
around the many qualities that make a good 
branch librarian and the scope of her in- 
fluence inside her own building and outside 


in the community. The talk was inter- 
spersed with interesting examples of her 
many experiences and various contacts with 
branch librarians of all types, in branches 
of all kinds. Question and discussion fol- 
lowed and were capably answered and 
handled by Miss Wulfekoetter. The talk 
was full of inspiration and information for 
each one of the forty-five present. 


—LovuIsE Hopapp, Secretary. 


County Libraries 


Miss Amy Johnson, Vevay, conducted the 
County libraries Round Table. She intro- 
duced the varied types of county libraries 
represented as industrial, educational, and 
purely rural, with their differing problems 
and their solutions. A discussion in book 
selection emphasized the additional care re- 
quired with reduced budgets, using all 
possible lists offered by the American Li- 
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brary Association and the State Board of 
Education, as well as the usual book re- 
views. Opinions varied as to the value of 
book showers; one suggestion was the pub- 
lication of lists of needed books in local 
newspapers. Magazine orders are being in- 
creased in many libraries; some libraries 
permit periodicals to be borrowed over night 
or for the week end. 

Miss Cleo Rogers of Columbus discussed 
County library service to rural schools. At 
first unwillingly assuming her duties in 
county work, Miss Rogers has become an 
ardent believer in county library service. 
The library is striving to give equal serv- 
ice to city and country people; part of this 
service is that to the rural schools. The 
only extra expense besides the wear and 
tear on the books is that of 8 cents a mile 
to the custodian for the use of his auto- 
mobile. The schools are served on the reg- 
ular sub-station trips, including as many 
schools as possible after the stations have 
been served. When depleted funds made 
reductions necessary several stations were 
abandoned rather than discontinue visits to 
schools. There were two reasons for this: 
first, the one cent a book paid to the station 
librarians for books circulated could be 
saved, and then the children could take 
home to their families some of the library 
books left at their schools. Collections of 
books for schools are made up with refer- 
ence to the schools to be visited and the 
needs of the teachers. Various school book- 
lists, books which have been popular in 
the main library, and requests from teach- 
ers and pupils aid in selecting these books. 
Home reading is emphasized, with teacher 
supervision, as the teachers have found 
greatest progress in those pupils doing gen- 
eral reading. 

A surprising amount of non-fiction is read 
by these children, who are interested in ani- 
mals, birds, engineering, radio, geography, 
Indians and history, as well as stories by 
Altsheler, Barbour, Lofting and Seaman. 
The circulation for one month for these 
thirty-nine schools is approximately 8,000, 
and would be larger if it were possible to 
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make visits oftener than every other month. 
The contact established between the library 
and the communities served is invaluable. 
Miss Rogers concluded her talk thus: 

’ “County library work is a wonderful thing. 
One cannot fully appreciate that moving 
feeling of serving others until she has ex- 
perienced it. It sounds interesting to tell 
about taking books to boys and girls who 
did not even know there was such a thing 
as a library, but it is an even greater 
privilege to be present and see their happy 
faces when they are permitted to select their 
own reading material.” 

Local history and the library was dis- 
cussed by Miss Gladys Lippett of Liberty. 
What and how shall we collect; how shall 
we preserve that which is collected? The 
collecting of lustre pitchers and hoop skirts 
is left to Historical societies and museums; 
the collecting of the library is confined to 
written material—old books, diaries, letters, 
public docume:its, pictures, newspapers and 
atlases. 


When the Historical society was formed 
in Union county there were thirteen active 
literary clubs in the county. Each club col- 
lected all the material it could find on their 
subject and compiled it into a paper. These 


were given to the librarian to file. The 
subjects were: biography, church histories, 
maps, literature, schools, old cemeteries, his- 
toric homes and buildings, antiques, and 
county newspapers. Pride and love for the 
county were aroused and are kept alive by 
constant alertness in gathering more facts. 
Schools and clubs are encouraged in the 
study of Indiana history, Indiana Day is 
celebrated, and pageants and entertain- 
ments are sponsored. Local newspapers 
give the greatest help in collecting old 
letters, documents and historical material. 
Personal interviews give great pleasure and 
benefit to the librarians as well as the in- 
formation gained. Whatever the interests 
of the particular county, the library problem 
is to gather history and facts, not “town 
talk” or hearsay. Until it may be possible 
to publish the material in book form the 
library must rely on clippings and filing 
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cabinets, well indexed and arranged. If the 
budget will allow it, local newspapers should 
be bound. 
“Mix together several dates, add to 
them some letters, 
Spice it with an Indian fight or anec- 
dotes still better, 
Fold in well a snow storm, a tornado 
or an earthquake, 
Flavor with a song or two and water 
with a lake, 
Raise it with some old campaigns, 
still better N. R. A. 
Flower it with the Zinnia plant, so 
bold and yet so gay, 
Put it in your file to bake at least for 
twenty years, 
You'll have a history that will please 
the wisest of the seers.” 


Miss Evelyn Craig, trustee from Vevay, 
discussed The trustee and the county li- 
brary. Miss Craig believes that a county 
library trustee should first of all believe in 
the importance of the county library system 
and should know the laws necessary to its 
organization. The trustee should know the 
community and its needs and when the time 
is ripe should call on the State library for 
help in making the county library possible. 
When the library is a fact the trustees 
should obtain the librarian best suited to 
the community and aid her by getting the 
best possible equipment. If conditions in 
the county justify it a truck should be pur- 
chased to help serve the country districts. 
A strong county program should be formu- 
lated and given publicity. The trustee 
should help the librarian understand the 
needs and aims of the community, and 
should know the proportion of borrowers 
being served. A constant duty is the re- 
evaluation of the library to disgruntled tax- 
payers. Rural communities especially need 
books and help with adult education. The 
library may be the continuation school of 
the adult. The need for books has been 
increased under the N.R.A. program of 
shorter working hours and more leisure 
time. The library is interested in all ac- 
tivities for community betterment and in 
co-operation in national programs. The 
traditional duties of the trustee include 
regular attendance at meetings, obtaining 
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money after an adequate, yet economical 
budget has been made, and acting as a 
buffer for the librarian when there is criti- 
cism. —Lois HENZE, Secretary. 





REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


Seventy-one attended the Reference Round 
Table over which Miss Mary Gorgas, acting 
reference librarian of the Indianapolis pub- 
lic library, presided. Miss Gorgas intro- 
duced Miss Mary Fishback of the Indian- 
apolis public library whose subject was The 
new reference books for adults. Miss Fish- 
back limited her suggestions to new editions 
and a few new titles which can be pur- 
chased for $10.00 or less. Her list included 


the revised edition of Jameson’s Dictionary 
of United States History, Baker’s Guide to 
the best fiction, the 1932 edition of John- 
ston’s Private life of the Romans, the Ozx- 
ford companion to English literature, com- 
piled and edited by Sir Paul Harvey, the 
Essay annual for 19338, Modern German 


literature by Arthur Eloesser, History of 
Norwegian literature, by Theodore Jorgen- 
son, The Hoosier history by Lawrence 
Chambers, written to accompany the murals 
at the Century of Progress Exposition, and 
Russia, U. S. S. R., a handbook covering 
both pre-revolution and present day Russia. 
She also included a short list of technical 
books, new and revised editions prepared 
by Miss Nancy Todd, chief of the technical 
department of the library. 

New reference books for children were 
reviewed by Miss Zella Spence, head of the 
Riley Children’s room of the Indianapolis 
public library. Miss Spence said they had 
bought but one reference set, the new edition 
of the World Book. She spoke of Child’s 
History of Art, by V. M. Hillyer, which 
while not a reference work, contains many 
interesting facts. Two important new bibli- 
ographies are: one on Eskimos, and one on 
the Vikings, both issued by the Industrial 
Arts cooperative service. 


Publicity for reference work was the sub- 
ject of Miss Maureen Fisher’s talk. She 
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said the busy citizen should not be blamed 
for writing to the Question and answer 
columns of daily papers, because libraries 
did not advertise the fact sufficiently that 
they could give that service. Suggestions 
for making the reference department better 
known to business men, parents, club mem- 
bers and general public were given. 

Staff use of Reader’s Guide was discussed 
by Miss Margaret Cooper of Linton. She 
treated her subject from the standpoint of 
the small library and gave many splendid 
suggestions for making the Guide give the 
best service to all classes of patrons. Meth- 
ods for study by staff members and ways of 
teaching its use to school children were 
presented. 

Miss Elizabeth Simpkins of the Ball State 
Teachers’ college library at Muncie gave a 
review of James I. Wyer’s Reference work. 
The chief aim of the book is to acquaint 
prospective librarians with the materials, 
methods, organization and conduct of that 
part of modern library service known as 
reference work. 

A general discussion on Measuring ref- 
erence service ended the program. The dis- 
cussion was led by Miss Lulu Miesse of 
Noblesville, Miss Mary Fretageot of Evans- 
ville and Miss Edith Thompson of Frank- 
fort. —EpDA TANKE, Secretary. 





CIRCULATION ROUND TABLE 


Miss Mary Holmes, head of circulation 
department, Logansport public library, pre- 
sided at this session, which was attended 
by one hundred and six persons. The pro- 
gram was opened by Miss Ruth Cox of the 
Gary public library, her subject was Quan- 
tity versus quality. She said that quantity 
in libraries has mounted in the past three 
years, due partly to the increased amount 
of leisure time and to unemployment. In 
order to meet this increased demand, it is 
necessary that the library have things of 
interest for many kinds of requests and 
people—books on trades, occupations, and 
problems of today as well as fiction. As a 
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result of this service libraries have gained 
in both quantity and quality. The question 
of which is more important, quantity or 
quality, seems to have arguments for both 
sides. An interesting discussion followed. 

Publicity from the standpoint of circula- 
tion was the next subject. Miss Margaret 
Hager of Rushville mentioned the news- 
paper as a valuable aid, and everything that 
can be included in statistical reports. She 
spoke of Book Week and its opportunities 
for publicity. She said that children were 
very appreciative and susceptible to sug- 
gestions. Anything that can be done in 
the library to assist patrons—exhibits, 
posters, book displays, personal service—is 
good library publicity. 

Circulation—what does the public want? 
was discussed by Mrs. Joseph Ferree of 
the Danville public library. She said that 
every librarian knows that her public wants 
everything. It is a perturbing question 
just now how to divide the buying fairly. 
Each patron is entitled to consideration. 
She spoke of the great demand for better 
periodicals, and non-fiction, travel, science, 
biography and trade books. 

Miss Helen Siniff of the South Bend li- 
brary gave a very inspiring vision of the 
future for the circulation assistant in her 
discussion of What’s ahead for the circula- 
tion assistant? She pictured a library in 
an entirely mechanical age with robots as 
pages, etc. But since that time is in the dim 
future she talked of certain definite things 
in the immediate future for the circulation 
assistant. She will have greater importance 
and responsibility. She feels that the future 
library student will train for circulation 
work the same as they train for specialized 
work. The patron’s first impression of the 
circulation assistant is his impression of the 
library, and he should be met with efficiency, 
courtesy, intelligent and kindly interest. 

Every librarian, if she is capable of hold- 
ing such a title, is a Reader’s adviser, said 
Miss Wilma Reeve of the Indianapolis pub- 
lic ilbrary. If the library lives up to the 
standard it sets for itself, much is to be 
expected of the personnel which acts as 
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middlemen between the shelves and the 
consumer. She holds that the library will 
succeed in approaching the standard adopt- 
ed, largely in the same ratio as that by 
which we, the individual assistants, succeed 
in giving intelligent and needed service to 
the individual patrons. 

Fines, rentals, reserves and exhibits have 
their place in library routines. Miss Flora 
Hartsook of the Marion library discussed 
ways and means of collecting books and 
fines as used in her library. Non-fiction 
books are reserved and fiction is reserved 
after it has been available to everyone for 
amonth. The questions of what to do about 
mutilated books and how far authority goes 
in collecting books were brought up and dis- 
cussed. —GRACE HORNE, Secretary. 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
(Rauh Memorial Library) 


Miss Evelyn Carpenter, children’s libra- 
rian of the Rauh Memorial library, pre- 
sided at this session and welcomed every 
one. 

In the absence of Mrs. A. D. Lange, chair- 
man of the Child Study Group of the Indi- 
anapolis branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Mrs. H. E. Gros- 
bach gave an interesting talk on Better mo- 
tion pictures for children. She told of the 
wonderful work being done by the Associa- 
tion of University Women in Indianapolis. 
She pointed out that each month a bulletin 
is published giving the list of “movies” to 
be seen during the month and also giving 
the age of the child that should see these 
pictures. There is a committee to judge all 
pictures and a preview committee. Mrs. 
Grosbach urged that similar groups such 
as mothers’ clubs in the various towns take 
over the same work, since pictures influence 
the child greatly. 

Luther L. Dickerson, chairman of the Li- 
brary Radio Broadcasting committee of the 
A.L.A., was unable to be present. Miss 
Evelyn Sickels of the Indianapolis public 
library prepared a list of the available 
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good radio programs which may now be 
heard. Efforts are being made to secure 
better programs for children since there are 
so few good programs available at present. 

A most interesting exhibit of foreign 
dolls, books, pictures, maps, flags and arti- 
cles from different countries was displayed 
by Miss Ethel Frost of South Bend in con- 
nection with her talk on Story hours and ex- 
hibits. She stressed that because of pres- 
ent day radio programs and movies, stories 
are not so important to the present day 
child. The child should be told happy 
stories; stories which will show him the true 
and beautiful in life. She advised the in- 
structive display of foreign flags, dolls and 
articles in telling stories of foreign coun- 
tries. If there are foreigners in the com- 
munity they are usually willing to cooperate 
in loaning articles which they possess. 

Cooperating with parents was the sub- 
ject of Miss Kathryn Hodapp’s talk. She 
divided parents into three classes; those who 
really cooperate, having a problem and 
needing help; those who think they are 
helping, but are not; those who do not care 
and never come to the library. A good way 
to cooperate with parents is through 
mothers’ study clubs. Lists of books for 
children can be distributed, attention called 
to special exhibits, notification of story 
hour, etc. 

Miss Carrie E. Scott said in her talk on 
Imagination versus the factual, “Imagina- 
tion is one of the noblest faculties which a 
child possesses.” In the present day too 
little attention is being paid to the conserva- 
tion of the child’s imagination; it is being 
displaced by too many movies, wrong radio 
programs and poorly chosen books. In too 
many books and primers, pictures and 
stories are all worked out and little is left 
for the child’s imagination. Many children 
read as much by pictures as by word. It 
is quite possible to present the commonplace 
facts in a thrilling manner. Miss Scott 
closed the meeting by telling the story King 
Cormac’s cup in the delightful manner with 
which she fascinates her child audiences. 

—DMaARIE ELIZABETH HILL, Secretary. 
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INTERMEDIATE AND SCHOOL WORK 


The program of the Intermediate and 
school work group was held at the Marott 
Hotel, at 12:30 o’clock. The children’s 
librarians joined this group for luncheon 
and forty-four attended. After luncheon 
those present went to the assembly rooms 
where a delightful short play was given 
under the direction of Miss Nina Keppel, 
librarian of the West Indianapolis branch 
library. Mrs. Norma Corya of Brookville 
presided as chairman of the meeting. She 
introduced Miss Caroline Dunn of Conners- 
ville who very cleverly discussed the dual 
attitude necessary on the part of librarians 
to successfully handle “those intermediates.” 
“To draw these young people out, and at 
the same time check a tendency toward too 
much sociability within the library, is the 
policy at Connersville,” Miss Dunn said. 
Collateral reading, she pointed out, is the 
prime means of satisfactorily working with 
high school students. Close cooperation 
with teachers is also necessary. 


The growth of school libraries in Frank- 
fort and the heroic effort of the library to 
meet it was told by Miss Rosalie Irwin of 
Frankfort. Four schools with an enroll- 
ment of 1,764 pupils made an after-school 
rush at the library which was unfair to 
both children and assistants. School libra- 
ries were placed in the schools. Collections 
were not placed in schools where teachers 
were not in full accord with the plan. Cir- 
culation from school libraries rose in three 
succeeding years from 12,000 the first year 
to 32,000 the third year. 

Miss Mary J. Cain of the Indianapolis 
public library spoke of the potent part books 
play in giving to youth an impetus to live 
life and live it well. She said that librari- 
ans are taking themselves very: seriously in 
the matter of books for young people. She 
pointed out that book selection and list 
making form a very large part of the 
activities of young people’s librarians. 

Miss Cain then briefly reviewed: Thomas 
Jefferson, by Lisitsky; Prairie Anchorage, 
by Medary; First Ladies, by Prindiville; 
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Mutiny on the Bounty, by Nordhoff, and the 
story of the author of Little Women, In- 
wincible Louisa, by Meigs. A new list pre- 
pared for the meeting, Some recent back- 
ground-building books for young people, was 
distributed. —Mary J. CAIN, Secretary. 





COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 


The college and university Round Table 
met Friday at 12:30 P.M. in the Italian 
Room of the Lincoln Hotel. Leland R. 
Smith, librarian of Butler University, was 
chairman. Miss Rachel Ogle of Franklin 
College acted as secretary. 

After the luncheon, which was well attended 
by an interested group of college librarians, 
Paul R. Byrne of Notre Dame University 
spoke on Apportioning the book budget. Mr. 
Byrne began by saying that this subject is 
nothing new; it is as old as the A. L. A. He 
continued with a discussion of the ratio be- 
tween the arhount spent by the librarian 
and by the departments. He brought out 
the fact that the librarian should spend a 
large portion of the budget. The division 
at Notre Dame in 1933-34 is 48 to 50. He 
mentioned the effect of the depression on 
the library budget in the ways of regular 
income, gifts and endowment. He said that 
every librarian must be a financial wizard 
in times like these. He thinks that no for- 
mula can be followed due to the unstable 
items which book budgets include. He spoke 
of the extra expenses caused by new depart- 
ments, replacements, graduate material, new 
faculty, inefficiency, purchases made abroad 
and duplicate material. He mentioned the 
heavy loss of books by the signing of ficti- 
tious names, theft and vandalism on the part 
of the public. He spoke of the fact that 
many new books in the field of economics 
are being published on account of the rap- 
idly changing world conditions. 

Miss Rachel Ogle made a short talk about 
Snags in circulation. Miss Ogle spoke from 
the standpoint of the problems in a small 
college. She mentioned the different classes 
of books and the different classes of readers, 


and the special problems of each. The stu- 
dents and faculty are constantly asking for 
special privileges. She said that the ques- 
tion is whether circulation should be made 
outside of the library of certain restricted 
books—periodicals, bound and unbound, and 
reference books. She said that it is fairer 
to all concerned to hold rigidly to the rules. 
The circulation of bound magazines espe- 
cially should be discouraged. 

General discussion and questions followed 
after both talks had been given. 


—RACHEL OGLE, Secretary. 





BOOK SELECTION AND ORDER WORK 


This session was held in the Travertine 
Room of the Hotel Lincoln with an attend- 
ance of eighty-five. Mrs. Eva Dickey, libra- 
rian of West Lafayette public library, pre- 
sided. She introduced Lloyd W. Josselyn, 
Purdue university library, whose subject 
was Several books of song by and about the 
negro. “Our first negro poet in America,” 
said Mr. Josselyn, “was Phillis Wheatley, a 
slave girl of a wealthy Boston merchant. 
Artificial, sophisticated, and polished, her 
work was remarkable in that it closely imi- 
tated Pope and Gray. Following Wheatley 
came Albert A. Whitman, but the first out- 
standing negro poet was Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar.” Mr. Josselyn then read from the 
Banjo song, Song of summer, When de co’n 
pones hot, and Life. He spoke briefly of 
Langston Hughes, Claude McKay, and Coun- 
tee Cullen, mentioning also a few of the 
oldest American negro song-writers. He 
gave a few verses from negro spirituals, 
closing with Lordy turn your eyes on me. 

Book clubs—are they economical and 
worth while? was the subject discussed by 
Miss Aurie Willoughby of the Vincennes 
library. She said that the book club idea 
was first conceived in Germany soon after 
the World War and grew out of the need of 
cheaper books for the people as well as a 
desire to encourage reading. The various 
clubs, Book of the Month, Literary Guild, 
and Children’s clubs were discussed. The 
conclusion was that the question of the clubs 
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is one for the individual library to work 
out, depending chiefly on frequency of local 
purchases, discounts and distance from book 
stores. 

Cooperative buying—will it increase the 
book stock? was discussed by Miss Nellie 
Jones, Cambridge City library. Her first 
suggestion was successive transfers from li- 
brary to library, giving any number of read- 
ers the service of the books wanted. Sec- 
ond, a plan of bringing half a dozen or 
more neighboring libraries into a cooper- 
ative group; or an auction sale, after the 
collections have made the round of visits. 
Large scale transfers of collections and 
catalogs between small libraries, rental and 
special collections and exchange of dupli- 
cates and inactive books are all good ideas 
for increasing the book stocks. In her li- 
brary, with two branches in other towns, 
the cooperative method is operated most 
successfully in their rental collections and 
in working with the schools. 

In this time of depression—what, where 
and how shall we buy? was given by Miss 


Eunette Buck of Kentland library. She 
suggested first, conserving the book fund 
by obtaining material from the State li- 


brary. In rebinding of books and period- 
icals local binders generally offer better 
prices. Jobbers who buy bankrupt stocks 
often have bargains to offer. How shall we 
buy? by taking time for investigation of 
new titles and staying clear of subscription 
book salesmen. She also thought that buy- 
ing at longer intervals saved time and 
money. —MABEL C. WARREN, Secretary. 





SPECIAL LIBRARY METHODS AND 
MANNERS 


The Round Table meeting on Special li- 
brary methods and manners brought out 
fifty or more people at a luncheon given 
in Parlor A of the Lincoln Hotel. Miss 
Ethel Cleland of the Indianapolis Business 
branch presided and kept the meeting mov- 
ing smoothly and rapidly with a few words 
of introduction for each speaker. 
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Why have local material if you can’t find 
it? was the subject given by Mrs. Grace 
Osterhus of the South Bend library. The 
only “Why” being that it gives employment 
to the one who collects it. She gave sug- 
gestions for preventing this limited benefit, 
by proper care and arrangement making it 
available to the public. She concluded her 
remarks as follows: ‘Let the local library 
make local material usable and above all 
findable.” 

“Music,” said Miss Elizabeth Ohr of the 
Indianapolis public library, “adds variety 
and spice to your library life.” She advised 
all libraries, even though too small to have 
a specialized department, to start a music 
collection. She told what could be done 
with a music budget of only $15.00 a year 
if the library were also made a clearing 
house for music in the community. 

Will you walk a little faster was the 
theme of Miss Kate Dinsmoor’s talk about 
the four o’clock rush in the Teachers’ spe- 
cial library of Indianapolis. We saw vivid- 
ly how after school hours the teachers pile 
in with their multitudinous requests for 
highly specialized information for talks, 
classes and committee work. First aids for 
this rush were outlined. 

Are artists people? was answered by Miss 
Marian Greene of the Herron Art Institute 
library, from her experience in satisfying 
the wants of the artists-to-be. This neces- 
sitates not only a collection of art books, 
but files of pictures, clippings, slides of 
everything from electric engines and salt 
mines to Lucifer’s throne in hell. 

Mrs. Verna Grimm is librarian of the 
American Legion headquarters in Indianap- 
olis. She described briefly the varied work 
of a special library known too little to the 
librarians of the state. Besides a general 
reference collection and all available pub- 
lications on the American Legion and the 
World War, she spoke of having charge of 
all the files for the national organization, 
the official records, historical and archives 
material and a biographical file of 10,000 
prominent legionnaires. Her material 
should prove valuable to the small library 
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as she has considerable material for distri- 
bution and will send out material. 

The special line for the tired business 
man was the subject discussed by Miss 
Ethel McCollough of the Evansville public 
library. She said that today as never be- 
fore there should be understanding coopera- 
tion between the business man and the li- 
brary in their endeavor to save the world, 
their country, their business and inciden- 
tally themselves, and in spite of reduced 
budgets the library must strive to please. We 
need the stamp of approval of the business 
man to secure adequate tax levies. 


—JESSIE F. BOSWELL, Secretary. 





GENERAL SESSION 


Friday, December 8th, 2:45 P.M. 

James A. Howard presided at this ses- 
sion and introduced Dr. William O. Lynch 
of Indiana University. Indiana libraries 
and Indianw history was the subject of Dr. 
Lynch’s talk. 

People connected with libraries have to 
cater to many different groups, Dr. Lynch 
said. While it is very necessary to have 
fiction, periodicals, and children’s books, 
budgets often neglect the greater impor- 
tance of Indiana histories in Indiana libra- 
ries. One of the most inspiring facts of 
Indiana history is that in the year 1800 we 
were mostly Indians and a few French. In 
an exceedingly short time a commonwealth 
and highplace civilization arose. We start- 
ed with a vacant country and built a civi- 
lization. No one can be interested only in 
just one locality, because they can see it is 
but a part of the whole and they must be 
interested in the whole state. 

Newspapers must be preserved, docu- 
ments and manuscripts. Do not miss the 
value of old record books of all sorts of 
clubs and societies, diaries, wills, deeds, etc. 
It is the duty of every librarian to help 
collect this material. Every library in the 
state should have every copy of Indiana 
histories and biographies. Fugitive litera- 
ture published in various magazines and 
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newspapers should be especially cataloged 
and that catalog must be kept growing. He 
suggested every library should have some- 
one make a survey in the community. Work 
through borrowers interested in family his- 
tory. Convince your public that all mate- 
rial should be turned in to the library for 
preservation. The Indiana Historical Soci- 
ety publishes bulletins that are very valu- 
able. Every library should be a member 
as no library can afford to be without these 
publications. 

Mr. Howard urged that libraries join 
(100%) the Indiana Historical Society. 

Who reads Bernard Shaw? What does a 
dramatist know about his readers? asked 
Charles H. Compton of the St. Louis public 
library. 431 readers were questioned to 
ascertain the answer to this enquiry. Let- 
ters were sent out to learn the various read- 
ers of Shaw, their profession and their 
reasons for reading him. It was found that 
every type, race, color and profession was 
represented. A detailed account of the 
Shaw survey was told by Mr. Compton in 
a most interesting manner. 


Joint Dinner with the Indiana Historical 
Society 6:30 P.M. 


Approximately four hundred persons at- 
tended the joint dinner of the three Asso- 
ciations. Mr. Howard presided. Violin se- 
lections by Mrs. Walter E. Treanor opened 
the program and were greatly enjoyed. The 
address of the evening was by Dr. Walter 
B. Pitkin, Columbia University, who was 
introduced by Mr. Howard. His subject 
was More power to you. 


DR. WALTER B. PITKIN 


“This economic cataclysm through which 
the world is passing is the end of an epoch 
that has lasted since the world began—and 
it is the beginning of the end of work,” said 
Dr. Pitkin. 

The problem that is bothering the people 
—the small and the great—is the approach 
of leisure and a lack of knowledge as to 
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how it should be employed. “All the peo- 
ple,” he said, “face the the necessity of 
starting all over again in a world as strange 
to them as the little red school house is to 
the child of six.” One of the most neg- 
lected aspects of the crash is the utter and 
perhaps permanent disintegration of human 
knowledge. The books in our libraries to- 
day deal with a life that has passed. We 
have seen the end of a great epoch, whether 
you believe it or not. Many think that 
what has happened is nothing but an ordi- 
nary up-and-down, such as the country has 
experienced before. What has actually 
happened is this: We are at the beginning 
of the end of work. We have conquered 
the physical world. We have unlimited pro- 
ductivity. It has shattered the basic prin- 
ciples upon which we have operated for a 
million years. 

He said: “I made a prediction in 1928 
concerning the oversupply of professional 
and semi-professional workers and it was 
received with laughter.” Today there are 
practically no opportunities in these stand- 
ard fields. The unemployed today must be 
pioneers. There can be nothing but tempo- 
rary work for them in the future. They 
must be taught to create jobs instead of to 
look for jobs. He was critical of present 
methods of adult education and said it was 
merely high schoo! subjects dished up for 
adults. The adult requires guidance in his 
personal problems. 





BUSINESS SESSION 
December 9, 1933, 9:30 A. M. 


Mr. Howard presided and called the meet- 
ing to order for the final session of the con- 
vention. 

Report of the auditing committee was 
given by Miss Hazel F. Long, chairman, as 
follows: The auditing committee met on 
December 8, 1933, and audited the records 
of Miss Gladys Walker, treasurer of the 
Indiana Library Association, and after care- 
ful examination found them to be correct. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Treasurer’s Report, December 27, 1932, to 
December 2, 1933 


Receipts 
Balance transferred to treasurer, 
December 27, 1932 
Exhibit space I.L.A. Convention 


Credit—Supplies—Miscellaneous ... 

I. L.T. A. legislative campaign 

I.L.T. A. state library publicity 
campaign 

Dues collected I. L. A. member, 1932 

Dues collected 1934 membership.... 

Dues collected 1933 


1.50 
18.00 


$840.51 
Expenditures 

Mr. Howard—Expense 
Miriam Netter—Expense 
Gladys Walker—Expense 
Printing and stationery........... 
Postage and parcel post 
Membership dues 
Transferred student loan fund 
A.L. A. membership—Mr. Bailey... 
Telephone, telegrams, addresso- 

PP OI; (0G is c'sas othe bone Heise eas 
Check returned, bank closed..... tile 
Federal check tax 


$413.67 
Balance in bank, December 2, 1933. 426.84 


$840.51 


A motion was made and carried that the 
contributing fund to the American Library 
Association be continued until revoked by ac- 
tion of the Association. 

Miss Jane Kitchell, chairman of the Riley 
Hospital committee, gave a report and rec- 
ommended that the Riley Hospital commit- 
tee be appointed for three years. The re- 
port was accepted with recommendation. 

Frank H. Whitmore, chairman of the 
Legislative committee, announced the report 
of his committee and same was accepted by 
title. 
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Miss Ella Hodges, chairman of the Pub- 
licity committee, gave a report of same. 

The Nominating committee, to which was 
referred the matter of suggesting names for 
officers of the Indiana Library Association 
for the year, submitted the following: 

For President—Bertha Ashby, Blooming- 
ton. 

For Vice-President—Cerene Ohr, Indian- 
apolis. 

For Secretary—Mary Holmes, Logans- 
port. 

For Treasurer, Gladys Walker, Columbus. 

For A.L.A. Council Representative— 
James A. Howard, Hammond. 

For member of Loan fund committee for 
38 years—Frances Grimm, South Bend. 

Report of Certification committee was 
given by Miss Bertha Ashby, chairman, and 
accepted with recommendation. 

Miss Hazel B. Warren, Chief of the Ex- 
tension division of the State library, re- 
ported on the women’s division of the CWA 
program. She gave instructions for mak- 
ing out projects and filing them and urged 
immediate action by libraries. 

A report of the Resolutions committee 
was given by Frank H. Whitmore, chair- 
man, and approval voted. 

Mr. Howard expressed his appreciation 
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for the splendid cooperation of the Indiana 
Library Trustees’ Association and to Mrs. 
Brenneman, president, for her help. 

Mrs. Brenneman also expressed her ap- 
preciation of the cooperation and harmony 
of the relationship of the two organizations. 

This concluded the business session. 

Mr. Howard then introduced Mrs. Kath- 
ryn Turney Garten of Indianapolis, who ad- 
dressed the assembly on the subject Book 
reviewing before clubs and reviewed in a 
most charming manner Memoirs of Ellen 
Terry. 

“You must first know your book,” said 
Mrs. Garten, “then recreate the essence of 
it. Interpret its ideas, make it personal 
and vivid. You must also interpret your 
audience and suit your selection of details 
to your audience.” The details and roman- 
tic experiences of the life of Ellen Terry 
were most vividly related. Her home life, 
her stage career and her great friendships 
were woven into a most fascinating story 
for her listeners by Mrs. Garten. 

This concluded the session, and the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


—MIRIAM NETTER, Secretary. 


(Publication of reports deferred to next 
number.) 





INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION MINUTES 


The Indiana Library Trustees Associa- 
tion met with the Indiana Library Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Lincoln in Indianapolis, 
December 7, 8, 9, 1988. The first general 
session was held Thursday afternoon fol- 
lowed by a trip to the new State library. 
The trustees met again in the general ses- 
sion Thursday evening with Mrs. Brenne- 
man presiding. Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas was 
the speaker of the evening. The first meet- 
ing of the trustees was Friday morning at 
ten o’clock with Mrs. Brenneman presiding. 
Miss Evelyn Craig of Vevay spoke on “The 
-Library’s responsibility in the new era of 
increased leisure.” She stressed the need 
of books during these changing times. Lack 
of employment and business makes for more 


leisure time to be used for reading both 
for entertainment and profit. The libra- 
rian should be in sympathetic touch with 
the whole community. The leisured of all 
classes need books and more books. The 
trustee must make economical budgets but 
must endeavor to provide adequate book 
funds to take care of the greater number 
of people availing themselves of the privi- 
lege of the library. Only as leisure is mas- 
tered civilization advances. 

Mrs. Brenneman brought greetings from 
the A.L. A. meeting in Chicago and men- 
tioned several very timely subjects for dis- 
cussion. “The Library’s chief function— 
education or recreation?” was discussed 
generally. Mrs. Poston from Martinsville 
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and Mrs. Davidson from Evansville spoke. 
Mrs. M. M. Tannebaum of Crawfordsville 
talked on “What type of books have first 
claim on the book fund.” She said all books 
have their place and the effort should be 
made to get what the public wants and 
needs. This led to a general discussion of 
books, whether fiction or non-fiction, rental 
or free. Mr. Hamilton of Gary emphasized 
having rental duplicates of free books. 
Rental shelves in some places are a neces- 
sity, in others do not do so well. It was 
suggested a box be put in the library where 
people can deposit lists of books which they 
desire to read and their reasons for want- 
ing them. All books are “salvational” at 
the present time. It was urged we support 
those librarians who are endeavoring to ren- 
der real service to their community during 
such trying times. 

Claude R. Stoops of Nappanee discussed 
“Federal aid for library building.” He ex- 


plained how Nappanee hopes to build a new 
building by federal loan. 


Mrs. Brenneman appointed the following 


committees: Nominating—Mrs. W. R. Da- 
vidson, Evansville; Mrs. Charles Stanley, Al- 
bion; Mrs. B. E. Helm, Fortville. Joint 
Resolutions—Mrs. Donald Alexander, Rush- 
ville; Charles Cassel, Connersville. Avudit- 
ing—Claude Stoops, Nappanee; Mrs. J. M. 
Richer, South Whitley; Mrs. Philip Bash, 
Huntington. 

The meeting adjourned until the luncheon 
session at 12:15, with Mrs. Brenneman pre- 
siding in the absence of Mr. Pierson of Mun- 
cie. The subject, “Tax problems and sal- 
ary changes,” was taken up by Mrs. Ora 
Doyle of Clinton. A great deal of respon- 
sibility rests on the board at this time. They 
should interest more people and get a bet- 
ter understanding of the needs of the li- 
brary. At this time Miss Florence Kirlin, 
director of Indiana Women’s work, spoke. 
She said the civil work’s service project is 
to give women employment and only peo- 
ple on relief or eligible for relief are to be 
employed. The idea is to get trained peo- 
ple who are without work—they must be 
approved by the state CWA projects com- 
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mittee. The discussion then led to tax 
problems and budgets. Finances should be 
discussed in the presence of the librarian. 
Mrs. Sam Matthews of Tipton talked on 
“Civil service for librarians.” This means 
certification for librarians, which is very 
necessary today. Miss Warren and Mr. 
Bailey spoke briefly on the subject. Mr. 
Bailey mentioned that we have different 
problems today due to economic conditions 
and we must look for better ideals for the 
future. Certification means civil service 
and we must all work for a higher, better 
way to carry on. Mr. Stoops asked that 
a legislative committee be appointed. The. 
meeting adjourned to be followed by a gen- 
eral session with the librarians, where Dr. 
Lynch of Indiana University and Charles 
H. Compton of St. Louis Public library 
were the speakers. The next general ses- 
sion was a dinner meeting with Mr. Howard 
presiding. The speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Walter B. Pitkin of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

The trustees met. again Saturday morn- 
ing at nine o’clock. The Auditing commit- 
tee reported the treasurer’s report correct. 
Report was accepted. The Resolutions 
committee reported resolutions would be 
read in the general session. The Nominat- 
ing committee reported as follows: 

President—R. G. BRADSHAW of Delphi. 


Vice-President—Mrs. GroRGE W. BLaRm 
of Mishawaka. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. GEORGE K. 
BRIDWELL of Bloomington. 


Executive Board: Officers and the follow- 
ing—Mrs. J. F. BRENNEMAN of Columbia 
City, Mrs. DONALD ALEXANDER of Rushville, 
Mrs. OrA DoyLe of Clinton, CLAUDE R. 
Stoors of Nappanee. 


It was moved and seconded the. report of 
this committee be accepted. It was moved 
and seconded a new Legislative committee 
be appointed by the new president. Miss 
Craig made the motion to pay our contrib- 
uting membership fee of $25.00 to A.L. A. 
in two installments if necessary and pay 
now if we have sufficient funds. Motion 
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carried. Mrs. Davidson moved we express 
our appreciation to our outgoing president 
for her untiring effort during her two 
years of service. Mrs. Brenneman ex- 
pressed her thanks to all who had so kindly 
helped her. 

The meeting adjourned for the next regu- 
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lar session at 10:30. Mrs. Kathryn Turney 
Garten spoke on “Book reviewing before 
clubs.” The meeting closed with every one 
feeling that it had been a very profitable 
one. 
—Mrs. Georce K. BRIDWELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





“COMRADES OF THE MIND AND HEART” 
By Carrie E. Scott, Supervisor, Work with Children, Indianapolis Public Library 


“Let good books be the windows for the 
boy’s outlooking soul. They shape charac- 
'.ter, they counteract superstition and vul- 
garity, inspire honor, high ideals and love 
of right; they are comrades of the mind 
and heart.” 

The above quotation applies as well to 
the girl as to the boy. In this day and age, 
when there is so much competition for the 
leisure time of children, books should have 
a chance to,prove themselves worthy of a 
high place of being real comrades that bring 
joy and soul content to the boys and girls 
who choose them as companions. The year 
just past has added many interesting, in- 
spiring new friends who will bring to boys 
and girls many wish fulfillments and day- 
dream realizations. 

For younger boys and girls we have the 
picture story books, which make reading a 
delight. First let us mention Blue Barns; 
the story of two big geese and seven little 
ducks, by Helen Sewell. Here we have told 
in words and pictures of farmyard scenes 
the story of seven ducks adopted by an old 
gander and his fat wife. The adventures 
of this quacking family and the delightful 
lithography drawings make a book which 
will delight readers of all ages. Little 
Gardeners by Louise F. Encking, with an 
introduction by Emma Brock and lovely pic- 
tures in color by Marigard Bantzer, and the 
simple little story of two children who 
helped-their father make a garden, will be 
a good little book to help usher in the 
spring. Children who last year revelled in 
the color and story of the lovely Norwegian 
picture book, Ola, by Ingri and Edgar Parin 


d’Aulaire will welcome with a shout of 
greeting, Ola and Blakken, by the same au- 
thor and illustrator. This new book tells 
of life on a real farm in Norway of Ola, his 
three little sisters, of Blakken, their faith- 
ful old horse, and the strange adventure 
they share with the troll-cock. All the 
world loves a pony, especially the world of 
boys and girls. This year they can ride 
through many entrancing pages of stories 
about ponies. Spunky, written and illus- 
trated by Berta and Elmer Hader, will be 
a great favorite. It is a story of a white 
Shetland pony, his early life on the Shet- 
land Islands, his experiences in a coal mine, 
his release, his training, his trip to Amer- 
ica, his career in the circus, his new home, 
his travels with a peddler, and strange ad- 
ventures which brought him home again. 
Pepito, the colt, by Ruth Orton and Diana 
Thorne, is another charming story. It tells 
of Pepito’s first year on a farm for polo 
ponies, his escape with his mother to a lone- 
ly mountain slope and his adventures among 
the wild animals there. Powder, the story 
of a colt, a duchess and the circus, by Es- 
ther Averill and Lila Stanley, is another 
story that will have a wide appeal. It has 
unusual illustrations by Fedor Rojankovsky. 
Before we leave the realm of pets we must 
mention an entirely different type of story, 
but one that will bring delight to many 
readers a little older. It is The Ship’s 
Monkey, by Honore Morrow and William J. 
Swartman, a gay, amusing tale of the ad- 
ventures of Chabu, a monkey that was 
picked up in the jungles of Sumatra by a 
sailor and became the mascot of the Ta- 
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mana, a sailing ship that carried cargoes 
of tea. Stories of Farm life and Circus life 
have strong appeal to children. 

For the child who reads his own stories 
and for the child who enjoys having them 
read, we recommend Fortune’s Caravan, by 
Lily Jean-Javal, adapted by Rachel Field 
from the translation by Marion Saunders. 
This lively French family have a traveling 
circus all their own and each member 
shares in the successes and failures. The 
Norwegian Twins, by Lucy Fitch Perkins, 
is an excellent addition to the ever popular 
“twin” books. Folk tales and legends are 
interwoven with the realistic details of Nor- 
wegian farm life. 

Girls from nine to twelve will like Ta- 
bitha Mary; a little girl of 1810. This 
book, written by Ethel Parton, tells the 
story of a little New England girl who is 
rescued from becoming a household drudge 
on the farm of her miserly uncle and is 
taken by her friend, Mr. Matthew Minturn, 
to a real home where she is nicknamed Tat- 
sy and where she has many happy experi- 
ences. 

The Farmer Boy, by Laura Ingalls 
Wilder, is a fitting companion volume to 
the Little house in the big woods, written 
by the same author and published last year. 
This new story gives a true picture of the 
life of a nine-year-old boy, Almanzo, who 
lived on a farm in northern New York six- 
ty-five years ago. While he endured hard- 
ships he also enjoyed good times. While 
he worked hard he was in many ways re- 
warded. Boys of today will enjoy this 
story of a happy boyhood in days gone by. 

Marty and Company is a story of farm 
life today as lived by an interesting fam- 
ily on a North Carolina farm. Marty, the 
youngest child, and her pet hen, Josepha, 
play leading roles in this narrative so well 
told by Rose Knox, who knows her South 
and who has written so realistically a num- 
ber of books depicting life on a southern 
plantation. Her farm story compares very 
favorably with her former triumphs. 

Where is Adelaide? by Eliza Orne White, 
adds another friend to our list of book 
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friends for little girls from nine to twelve. 
Adelaide is a real little girl whom every- 
body in the story learned to love. 

The Hurdy-Gurdy Man, by Margery Wil- 
liams Bianco, illustrated by Robert Lawson, 
is a story of a prim little town where no 
one ever had any fun until the Hurdy-Gurdy 
man came with his monkey and played a 
gay rollicking tune. Then everything was 
changed. Everybody that listened from the 
mayor, the butcher and the baker down to 
the youngest child learned how to play and 
be happy. 

We shall close our recommendations for 
younger readers with America travels, by 
Alice Dalgliesh. This is a story of a hun- 
dred years of travel in America, told in 
eight tales of the real experiences of chil- 
dren who travel in as many different modes 
and periods. Along with the tales is the 
picture story of travel in America. This 
part of the book is for those children who 
want to know more about ways of travel- 
ing than is told in the stories. The whole 
book is illustrated with black and white 
drawings by Hildegard Woodward, true to 
the period portrayed. 

In selecting the books for older boys and 
girls the publishers have maintained a high 
standard and a number of worth-while vol- 
umes have come from the press that will 
awaken new interests and help develop the 
ones already functioning. 

All the ways of building, by L. Lamprey, 
is a very readable book which gives the his- 
tory of the art of building from the rude 
shelters made by wild men in prehistoric 
days down through the ages to the huge 
structures of steel and concrete of this mod- 
ern day. 

In Digging in the Southwest Ann Axtell 
Morris writes in the same informal man- 
ner that made her Digging in Yucatan so 
popular with scores of readers. In this new 
book she tells of experiences in unearthing 
broken walls of ancient sun-dried brick, in 
studying the patterns of fragments of pot- 
tery, of examining the work of the first 
basket-weavers, and piecing together all 
sorts of parts of the civilization of those 
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BOOKS MENTIONED IN THIS ARTICLE 


Averill, Esther and Stan- 


ley, Lila .......0e0- pesese Powder ....... 


EE CE -.-Smith and Haas.......$2.00 
Bianco, Margery Williams....The Hurdy-Gurdy Man....... Oxford Univ. Press.... .75 
Bolton, Ivy .......eeeeeeeees A Loyal Foe...........ceees Longmans ............ 2.00 
Dalgliesh, Alice ............ -America Travels ............ Macmillan ............ 2.00 
D’Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar 

TE as hie acer ew cdot ees Ola and Blakken............ DOUG aY o6.6ciccicecccss 1.75 
Encking, Louise F........... Little Gardeners ............ Albert Whitman & Co.. 1.00 
Hader, Berta and Elmer...... BONES See cecevicdenscxoaad Macmillan ............ 2.00 
Jean-Javal, Lily ............ Fortune’s Caravan, adapted 

by Rachel Field............ RONTONE 0 cass cacccenaee 1.75 
WAOR: ROGO iiss cs cee codes Marty and Company......... Doubleday ............ 1.75 
Kyle, Anne D............5.6. The Apprentice of Florence...Houghton ............. 2.00 
Lamb, Harold .............. WRUGY oss aisiveieis whitdaaninie'ateans Doubleday ............ 2.00 
Lamprey, Louise ............ All the ways of building...... Macmillan .o<06cscese 3.50 
Lisitzky, Gene .............. Thomas Jefferson ........... VIKING: PROBS. 6 « 606016 <0 2.50 
Morrow, Honore and Swart- 

BU We Des ois sicg ssc siiee -The Ship’s Monkey.......... TOPO vic cccicceses 2.00 
Morris, Ann Axtell.......... Digging in the Southwest...Doubleday ............ 2.50 
Orton, Ruth and Thorne, 

DAMN on 34 ckiere cereus Pepito, the colt.............. Houghton ............ 1.00 
Parton, Ethel] ............... Tanita: MEATY... 6 ieee saes Viking Press ......... 2.00 
Perkins, Lucy Fitch......... Norwegian Twins ........... Houghton ..... Saldana 1.75 
Sewell, Helen ............... Blue: Barend: sccccisiicccccsess Macmillan ............ 1.75 
Singmaster, Elsie ........... Swords of Steel............. Houghton ...........6- 2.00 
Snedeker, Caroline Dale...... The Forgotten Daughter..... Doubleday ............ 2.00 
White, Eliza Orne........... Where is Adelaide?.......... Houghton ..........02% 1.75 
Wilder, Laura Ingalls........ The Farmer Boy............ TABINOE ooo. ciecce wea 2.00 





firs; Americans who peopled our great 
Southwest thousands of years before Colum- 
bus made his memorable first voyage across 
the dark Atlantic. She makes Archaeology 
a live absorbing science, a great treasure 
hunt in which all of us would like to join. 
She shares her great discoveries with her 
readers in a very delightful manner. 

In Thomas Jefferson, Gene Lisitzky has 
given us a very human biography of a great 
American and a very vivid picture of the 
life of the period in which he lived. 

In the realm of fiction we have a wide 
range of interests. The Forgotten Daugh- 
ter, by Caroline Dale Snedeker, gives an ac- 
curate picture of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans in the days of Rome’s supremacy. 
This book is beautifully illustrated by Doro- 
thy Lathrop. 


Apprentice of Florence, by Anne Kyle, 
has as its setting Medieval Florence in the 
days when the haughty, crafty, beauty-lov- 
ing Medici ruled. The story, with its ro- 
mantic setting for adventure and intrigue, 
and its leading characters, a courageous 
young apprentice, and a wilful teen-age 
niece of a great silk merchant, is a tale 
which older boys and girls will find absorb- 
ing. 

Harold Lamb, in his Kirdy, has given us 
an engrossing tale of the towering adven- 
ture of the son of a Mongol princess and a 
Cossack warrior, set in 17th century Rus- 
sia, of his dangerous quest and the lovely 
maiden of Cossack heritage who assisted 
him. One reviewer says, “This book is of 
the fine stuff of which the old heroic tales 
are made. It has high spirit and staunch 
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independence. It is an excellent story for 
young Americans today.” 

Ivy Bolton has chosen the last years of 
the War of the Roses in reigns of Edward 
IV and Richard III as a setting for her 
swiftly moving tale, A Loyal Foe. The 
hero, around whom the action of the story 
revolves, is Rex Damory, valiant and true 
to his trust, although surrounded by ene- 
mies and involved in intrigues, while shar- 
ing the precarious life of his prince until 
he, with his little brother, were murdered 
in the tower. All the while, though a pris- 
oner of his father’s bitterest enemy, Rex 
seeks to solve the mystery of the disap- 
pearance of his sister many years before, 
and in the end is successful. True to the 
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prophecy of his house, “Maiden’s hand 
brings harmony and joy and peace to 
Damory. Damory’s lord in bitter woe has 
conquered Damory’s fiercest foe.” And 
thus the curse on the house was lifted. 

Coming down to the history of our own 
country, no more powerful story of Civil 
War has been written for young people 
than Swords of Steel, the story of a Get- 
tysburg boy by Elsie Singmaster. May 
Lamberton Becker says of this book, “It is 
an absorbing and exciting novel for young 
people, but it may also be recommended to 
any one who remembers the experience of 
first reading Mr. Benet’s John Brown’s 
Body. 





STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Adopted October, 1933, by the Council of the American Library Association 


The public library is maintained by a 
democratic society in order that every man, 
woman, and child may have the means of 
self-education and recreational reading. 
The library provides material for educa- 
tion and advice in their use. It diffuses 
information and ideas necessary to the pres- 
ent welfare and future advancement of a 
community. It strengthens and extends 
appreciation of the cultural and spiritual 
values of life. It offers opportunities for 
constructive use of the new leisure. It 
serves all ages and all. classes. 

Reasonably adequate library service in- 
cludes a main library with reading room 
facilities; special provision for children; 
lending, reference, and periodical collections 
adequate to the needs of the community; a 
professional staff of high quality and ade- 
quate number; and such branches and other 
distributing agencies as the area and to- 
pography of the city may require. The 
book collection must be well cataloged, so 
that the needed book can be found easily, 
and such lending records established as to 
provide easy use and protection from loss. 
Hours of opening will vary with community 
needs. 


The Staff 


Since a professional library staff carries 
on educational, administrative, and tech- 
nical services, its members must be well 
educated, possess at least one year of li- 
brary school training or its equivalent, 
and have special aptitude and qualifica- 
tions for the particular work of each. 
Salaries of professional librarians should 
be comparable with those of other pro- 
fessions, and the work of professional li- 
brarians sharply differentiated from that 
of clerical or sub-professional workers. 
The staff should be of sufficient size to 
permit efficient operation for as many 
hours as may be necessary for the needs 
of the community. 

The chief librarian should administer 
the entire library system and be responsi- 
ble to the library board. A detailed scheme 
of service, based upon size, type, and re- 
sources of the library, must be worked out 
by the individual librarian and trustees. 
A committee of the American Library 
Association is engaged in working out 
basic schemes. 
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Book Collection 


To meet the varied needs and interests 
of a community, a broad collection of 
books, phamphlets, and periodicals on a 
wide range of subjects is necessary, with 
intensive duplication of titles in fields of 
special interest, constantly freshened by 
the addition of new books and books on 
timely subjects. Special collections are 
needed for the reference room, the chil- 
dren’s rooms, for technical, art, and 
other departments. Books will wear out 
in service and need to be replaced. 

To be reasonably adequate in quantity, 
the library in a city of. 200,000 inhabitants 
and over should have at least 1% books 
per capita; in a city of 10,000 to 200,000, 
2 books per capita; and in a city of less 
than 10,000, 3 books per capita. 


Measuring the Use of the Library 


The active library is constantly trying, 
through publicity and extension agencies, 
to intensify and extend its service to the 
community. It is not satisfied to cater only 
to students, clubwomen, general readers, 
and children, but endeavors to be useful to 
the business interests, industrial workers, 
technicians, public officials, and other special 
groups. 

Many of the most important library serv- 
ices cannot be measured statistically. 
Examples of such services are the provision 
of reference and study facilities, encour- 
agement of purposeful reading by adults, 
special services relating to the dominant 
local industries, organized codperation with 
the public schools, study and discussion 
groups, lectures, and exhibitions. 

The library’s book lending services can 
be measured statistically. Under liberal 
support and other favorable conditions 
many libraries will far exceed the follow- 
ing minimum standards: 

Per Cent of 
Population 


Registered as 
Borrowers* 


Cities of over 1,000,000 
inhabitants 5 


Number of 
Books Lent 
Per Capita 


* Based upon a three-year registration period. 


Cities of 200,000 to 

1,000,000 inhabitants. 30 
Cities of 100,000 to 

200,000 inhabitants.. 35 
Cities of 10,000 to 

100,000 inhabitants.. 40 
Cities of less than 

10,000 inhabitants... 50 


The Income Needed 


Experience shows that $1 per capita is 
the average minimum annual income upon 
which reasonably adequate library service 
can be maintained. 


The exact minimum depends upon the 
size, location, and character of the com- 
munity. The small town must usually spend 
more than $1 per capita to cover minimum 
essentials, or reduce unit costs by enlarg- 
ing the area of service and support. 


Communities desiring full development 
of library service will find it necessary to 
provide a support much larger than the 
minimum. Expert special services in 
codperation with local industries and in- 
terests, and extensive work with the public 
schools are examples of desirable library 
activities which cannot be adequately 
maintained upon the minimum income of 
$1 per capita. 


The allotment of at least 55 per cent of 
the total income for the salaries of the li- 
brary staff (not including janitors, en- 
gineers, et cetera), 25 per cent for books, 
periodicals, and binding, and 20 per cent 
for all other expenditures is a fair stand- 
ard. Local conditions involving the cost 
of building maintenance, the area and 
density of population as affecting the num- 
ber of branches, and other factors, will 
inevitably affect the distribution. In gen- 
eral, the largest libraries will spend more 
than the percentage indicated for library 
salaries and less for books, periodicals, and 
binding. 

Reprinted from the Bulletin of the American Li- 
brary Association. 
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BOOK NOTES AND CURRENT NEWS 


Notes on Some Indiana Books 


Ann’s Surprising Summer by Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Hill Allee will find favor with girls 
of teen age and younger who like summer 
adventures. That these adventures take 
place in the Dunes and are written by a 
native Hoosier add to the desirability of the 
book. Those familiar with the author’s 
previous books, Susanna and Tristram 
(1929), Judith Lankester (1980), Jane’s 
Island (1931), and Road to Carolina (1932) 
will not be disappointed in this one. It is 
similar to Jane’s Island with its occasional 
bits of nature study administered in very 
palatable form. Boston, Houghton, 1933. 
$1.75. 

Dr. Bert Wilson of Indianapolis contends 
that “Know your own church” should be the 
battle cry of all ministers, officers and 
church members. He designs to make them 
uneasy through his recent book to which he 
has given the title Know Your Own Church. 


According to a review in the Indianapolis 
Star, Dr. Wilson is well fitted to write 
such a book. He gives a fair and keen 
diagnosis and offers practical and scriptural 


remedies. “He deals solar plexus blows 
at ministerial laziness and official bossism, 
contending that it is the minister’s duty 
to fill the pupit, but the officers’ duty to 
fill the pews.... By his frank and 
courageous approach to every’ subject 
treated, Dr. Wilson has rendered a unique 
service to the church in these days of re- 
adjustment.” Cincinnati, Standard pub. 
co., 1938. $1.50. 

Seventeen Days in the Mexican Jungle 
is an Indiana aviator’s own account of his 
experiences following a plane crash. Clar- 
ence L. McElroy of Medaryville was given 
considerable newspaper publicity when re- 
ported lost in July, 1932. He now gives 
us a clear and interesting report of his 
training for aviation at Kokomo, his early 
flights, and the thrilling episode in Mexico. 
Numerous photographs and a map are 
assets to a book which should be welcomed 


by Indiana librarians. 
Mitchell co., 1938. $2.00. 

Lloyd Cassel Douglas was born in Colum- 
bia City in 1877. He is noted as a speaker 
and author. His novels Magnificent Obses- 
sion (1929) and Forgive Us Our Tres- 
passes (1932) have both been prominent 
on best seller lists. His newest work is 
a novelette Precious Jeopardy; a Christ- 
mas Story which appeared first in the 
November number of Cosmopolitan and 
later in book form. A civil engineer caught 
by the depression allows his family life 
to be impaired until faced with jeopardy 
of his life he recovers a saner way of living. 
Boston, Houghton, 1933. $1.00. 

Solid Citizen is McCready MHuston’s 
latest book. His common sense wife, some 
business sharks, a vampire, a bank failure, 
and his own susceptible nature are just a 
few of the problems which confront the 
solid citizen and create amusement for 
readers. N. Y., McBride, 1933. $2.00. 

—MARGUERITE H. ANDERSON. 


Greenfield, Ind., 


OTHER BOOKS 


Instructions in the use of books and 
libraries (Indiana. Dept. of public instruc- 
tion. Bulletin No. 107-I-2) was prepared 
by a committee of school librarians con- 
sisting of Wilma Bennett, LaPorte senior 
high school, chairman; Florence Erwin, 
Senior high school, Mishawaka; Lyle Har- 
ter, Technical high school, Indianapolis; 
Minnie Pasenhofer, Lincoln elementary 
school, South Bend; Mrs. Jeff Sonex, Junior 
high school, Bloomington; and Helen Clark, 
Indiana State Library. 

This is a course of study for the use 
both of teachers and librarians. It covers 
fifteen units of instruction over such sub- 
jects as Enjoyment and care of books; 
Printed parts of a book; Encyclopedias; 
Dictionaries; Reference books, Arrangement 
and use of a library, The card catalog; 
Making a bibliography; and library re- 
sources available to citizens of Indiana. 
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The material is applicable to school, public 
and college libraries. Grades from 1 to 12, 
in which each unit can be taught, are 
indicated. The course is not only an out- 
line, but gives definite, concise information 
about each topic and suggests practicable 
ways and means of teaching each, with good 
bibliographies. To this is added objectives 
and an outline of study for accredited train- 
ing for high school student library assist- 
ants. 


Miss Bennett and the other members of 
the committee have tried out these plans 
in their own schools and have found them 
good. All members of the committee feel 
very indebted to Miss Bennett for the great 
amount of research and organization work 
she has given to this course of study and 
for rewriting all material to make it 
applicable to all school grades. 

This course of study was distributed in 
September to city and county superintend- 
ents for school libraries. A copy may be 


had on application to the Indiana Dept. of 


Public Instruction, Indianapolis. 


Iibrary manual for elementary schools 
(Indiana Dept. of Public Instruction. Bulle- 
tin No. 107-I). 


This list of books for the elementary 
school library was prepared by a committee 
of children’s librarians and_ teachers. 
Evelyn Sickels, School libraries division of 
Indianapolis public library, Chairman; 
Blanche Fuqua, Supervisor of kindergarten 
and primary grades, Terre Haute; Ruth 
V. Thomas, Librarian, Burris school, 
Muncie; Ema N. Ketcham, Principal of 
elementary grades, Morocco; and Helen 
Clark, Indiana state library. Titles were 
chosen because of their interest to children 
and with special consideration for the latest 
state elementary courses of study. The 
groups are: Picture books; Grade 1 and 
2; Grades 3 and 4; Grades 5 and 6; 
Grades, 7, 8 and 9; Books for the teacher; 
and Periodicals. The best inexpensive 
edition for each title has been included. (+) 
The dagger indicates books for first pur- 
chase and (*) the asterisk suggests second 
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purchases. A short abridgement of the 
decimal classification for use in elementary 
school libraries is included and classifica- 
tion for each title other than fiction is 
given. The list is useful for choosing books 
for children in the small and large public 
libraries and in the elementary schools. The 
committee thanks Miss Carrie E. Scott, 
Supervisor of children’s work of the Indi- 
anapolis public library, for her generous 
and excellent advice. 

This manual was distributed in Septem- 
ber to city and county superintendents for 
the elementary schools and to public li- 
braries. A copy may be had on application 
to the Indiana Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Indianapolis. 





INDIANA VOTERS’ HANDBOOK 


The Indiana Voters’ Handbook, which 
was published in 1930 by the Indiana 
League of Women Voters, is in process of 
revision and a new edition, brought up-to- 
date since the changes made by the 1933 
legislature, will be available in a few weeks. 
This handbook was compiled and published 
to fill a long felt need in the League of 
Women Voters, which is an organization 
devoted primarily to the education of women 
in their duties as citizens and voters. It 
is a compact pamphlet, presenting briefly 
the main facts about state and local 
government, with chapters also on the 
Federal Government and Party Organiza- 
tion. It makes a handy reference book for 
all interested in Indiana government. A 
teacher writes, “I found the books indis- 
pensable for 9A work.” A county clerk 
writes, “I use the handbook many times 
during election year. I think every voter 
in the state of Indiana should read this 
book.” 

The price of the revised edition will be 
25c per copy. Twenty cents in lots of fifty. 
Further information may be secured from 
the office of the Indiana League of Women 
Voters, 719 Illinois Building, Indianapolis. 
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LIBRARY SECTION MEETING, NORTH 
CENTRAL INDIANA TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


In 1931 at the October meeting of the 
North Central Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion an attempt was made to organize a 
library section. The second meeting since 
organization was held in Lincoln School of 
South Bend on Friday afternoon, October 
13, 19383 before an audience of about fifty 
persons. 

Miss Minnie Pasenhofer, librarian of the 
Lincoln Schol, opened the program with a 
book character party. Scenes from books 
were arranged by Miss Pasenhofer, the 
characters being ably presented in costume 
by pupils of the School. 

Miss Wilma Bennett of LaPorte told 
the group about her library training class. 
Several of her students came with her and 
presented various phases of the work. After 
the meeting an exhibit of the work done 
by her students was shown in a class room. 
As Miss Bennett is now writing a work 
book for library training for student 
assistants, the librarians were glad to hear 
her talk and see the work done by her 
students. 

Miss Jeanne Cravens, head of the English 
department in Mishawaka high school, 
then talked on the subject “What the 
English Department Expects of the Li- 
brary.” Her discussion was both interest- 
ing and informative. 

Miss Genevieve Hardy, librarian of 
Muessel school in South Bend, was elected 
chairman for next year and Miss Helen 
Brice, librarian of Plymouth high school, 
was elected secretary. 


FLORENCE ERWIN, Chairman. 





JUNIOR MEMBERS SECTION 
I. L. A. 


After the annual meeting of the Indiana 
Library Association with its dinners and 
breakfasts and luncheons and in-between- 
times gathering for catalogers, reference 
librarians, school librarians and all the 
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other groups, one might think that there 
were no other possible divisions of our 
profession. The were, of course, denotes a 
contrary to fact condition. 

A new group was organized—a Junior 
Members section, open to all librarians 
under thirty. The initial luncheon was 
attended by twenty-five young women who 
discussed the idea, approved, elected a 
chairman and a secretary-treasurer and 
enjoyed themselves generally. 

“But why a Junior Members Section?” 
The answer isn’t a flip “why not.” First 
of all such a group gives the younger 
librarians an opportunity to meet each other 
more intimately and informally than is 
possible at the other more business-like 
meetings of the Library Association. 
Problems, views and criticisms can be prof- 
fered and discussed at such a gathering, 
though modesty or shyness or lack of suit- 
ability would suppress them at any other 
sort of library meeting. And that there 
were views and opinions wanting to be 
expressed was shown conclusively enough 
during the short assembly. ‘ 

To foster friendship, to exchange ideas, 
to strengthen a feeling of professional 
solidarity is surely reason enough for the 
formation of a Junior Members group. 
Whether such aspirations will be fulfilled or 
not remains to be seen. But we have hopes, 
we have ambition, we have enthusiasm— 
and we’ve made a start! 

Barbara Blatt Mary Elizabeth 

Chairman Merrill 
Helen Thompson Helen Jackobs 

Secretary-treasurer Edith Bradford 
Harriett Barkalow Dorothy Lawson 
Ruth Lindenborg Jean Vestal 
Ruth McClurg Vera Popcheff 

Brown Jeannette Sheperd 
Lois Zimmerman Carol Goldstein 
Barbara Fowler Mildred Henry 
Frances Foote Claribel Hacker 
Jeannette Cooke Frances Sharp 
Ruth Shanks Mary Fretageot 
Ethel Malleck Esther Schlundt 


If anyone else finds the project of 
interest, please write to Helen Thompson, 
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Haughville Branch, Indianapolis Public 
Library. 





APPOINTMENT OF BOARD MEMBERS 
Opinion of the Attorney-General 


I have before me your letter of January 
23, 1934, reading as follows: 

“The question has come to us from 
several libraries regarding the power 
of the mayor to appoint members of 
the library board. It has been held 
in some places that the change in the 
classification of cities with the redis- 
tribution of powers makes it the duty 
of the mayor to appoint members of 
the library board rather than that of 
the city council, as previously pro- 
vided for in the Library Acts of 1901 
as amended. 


“Our general instruction has been 
that that applied only to the civil city 
and would not affect the appointment 
of members of the library board. I 
should like, however, your official in- 
terpretation of the Act so that there 
could be no possibility of giving mis- 
taken advice on our part.” 

The Act of 1901 providing for the 
establishment and operation of public 
libraries in cities and towns, to which it is 
assumed your letter refers, and being Sec- 
tions 9663 to 9679, inclusive, Burns Revised 
Statutes of 1926, creates a public library 
board which is a separate and distinct tax- 
ing unit from that of the civil cities. Such 
public library board can hardly be construed 
as a part of the civil city, since its only 
connection with the civil city is in having 
its funds kept by the city treasurer and in 
having two of its seven members appointed 
by the city council. Three of the members 
are appointed by the Judge of the Circuit 
Court of the county in which such munici- 
pality is located and two by the school 
board. Such public library board operates 
independently of the civil body, makes its 
own tax levies and is as separate and 
distinct from the civil city as is the school 
city. 

On May 24, 1938, this office gave an 
official opinion to the Department of Public 
Instruction to the effect that the Cities and 
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Towns Classification Act of 1933 does not 
change the method of appointment of mem- 
bers of the school board. In conformity with 
that holding, it is my opinion that the 
method of selection of the two members of 
the public library board is not in any 
manner affected by the Cities and Towns 
Classification Act of 1933, but that such 
selection will continue to be made by the 
common council as in the past. 


PuILip LUTZ, Jr. 
Attorney General. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
October 19, 1933 


The sixth meeting of the School Li- 
brarians’ section of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association met in Indianapolis, 
October 19, 1933. The morning session was 
a joint meeting with the English depart- 
ment at the Meridian Street Methodist 
Church. We were very fortunate in having 


secured Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, the 
popular, well-known book reviewer of the 
New York Herald, Saturday Review of 
Literature, and of special interest to school 
librarians since she conducts the column of 
book reviews called Literary Guide Post 


in the Scholastic magazine. Her subject 
for the morning talk was “Books.” 

Among the new books briefly mentioned 
were: Cambridge, Elizabeth, Hostages of 
fortune; Waddell, Helen, Peter Abelard; 
Galsworthy, John, One more river; Winwar, 
Frances, Poor splendid wings; Tarkington, 
Booth, Presenting Lily Mars; Horgan, Paul, 
The fault of angels; Brittain, Vera, Testa- 
ment of youth; Beith, Janet, No. second 
spring; Walpole, Hugh, Vanessa; Canfield, 
Dorothy, Bonfire; Stein, Gertrude, Auto- 
biography of Alice B. Toklas; and O’Neill, 
Eugene, Ah, Winderness, on which she 
dwelt at length and handled with skill. 

The luncheon was held at Ayres’ tea room 
with about 163 librarians, English teachers 
and others who desired to hear Mrs. Becker 
in attendance. In this meeting she dis- 
cussed mostly new and some old non-fiction 
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books that high school students would 
enjoy. She drew attention to Helen 
Keller’s Story of my life and Booker T. 
Washington’s Up from slavery as excellent 
examples of capturing youth’s imagina- 
tion in overcoming great obstacles. Among 
the new books she listed Alice B. Toklas; 
Poor splendid wings; Invincible Louisa; 
Young Fu, the new Newberry prize. 

Her last review was on one of the most 
outstanding books of the year—Testament 
of youth. Her review of this was inspi- 
rational. She urged the school library to 
secure this book in order to help youth 
understand the great change of the last 
two generations. We felt the whole talk 
was excellent. 

The afternoon session was in the library 
of Technical high school. Miss Lyle Harter, 
her staff and student assistants acting as 
hostesses. During the business hour the 
following names were presented by the 
nominating committee and were unani- 
mously elected: President, Mrs. Adlai 


Dalby, Muncie; Vice-president, Miss Eliza- 


beth Williams, Richmond; Secretary and 
treasurer, Miss Florence Schultz, Logans- 
port; Executive committee, Miss Ruth Cob- 
lentz, Converse, and Miss Jessie Wolfard, 
Concannon. 

Miss Charlene Galloway gave a splendid 
paper on The library that gives service. 
She pointed out that the librarian needs 
to keep alert on all new materials and 
equally as important to know what is in the 
old materials on the shelves. She urged 
the necessity of making the library attrac- 
tive and kept alive to the needs of the stu- 
dents and teachers. 

The second discussion of the afternoon 
was by Mrs. Eva Shockley on Librarian’s 
bit of advertising. She talked of means 
of working out definite plans for giving 
out materials for leisure time and ways of 
presenting the materials. Advertising the 
school library should reach the parents in 
the community. Another of the high lights 
of her paper was reaching the non-reader 
as well as the prolific reader through adver- 
tising. The school library must needs make 
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worth while reading as attractive as cheap 
reading. 

The round table discussion was led by 
Miss Helen Clark. She introduced Miss 
Emma Shoup, of South Side high school, 
Fort Wayne, who spoke on the vertical file, 
explaining the selection of materials, 
sources, preparation, and uses. She illus- 
trated each of her topics with examples 
from her own voluminous files. This was 
a most helpful discussion. 

Miss Elizabeth Williams made a brief but 
interesting talk on their plans for Book 
Week in the Richmond schools. While this 
ended the meeting some time was spent 
afterward in informal discussions and visit- 
ing the Technical library. 


Mrs. ADLAI DALBY, Secretary. 





CIVIL WORKS SERVICE PROJECTS 


The Indiana state library and the Indi- 
anapolis public library were represented at 
the meeting in November of representative 
women’s organizations and associations in 
Indiana. Miss Florence Kirlin, Director of 
Women’s Work, Indiana Civil Works 
Administration, explained the program and 
asked for suggestions for projects. 

Immediately after this meeting the State 
library sent letters to all libraries giving 
instructions and suggestions for library 
projects. Miss Kirlin assured us that pro- 
jects would be approved by the state for 
CWSA work, and every day since that time 
some definite help has been given libraries 
in working out projects. It is impossible 
to give an estimate of work that is being 
done in libraries, but approximately every 
library in the state has taken advantage of 
the program offer and has had some work 
done. 

The projects vary from that for unskilled 
labor to professional work. Many libraries 
have been cleaned and redecorated. Some 
have had needed repairs, such as new roof 
and new floors. Mending and cleaning of 
books has been done in many libraries. 
Many clerical workers have been employed 
for various pieces of work. 
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Professional projects were not approved 
at first because it was deemed necessary 
that all work be done by someone in the 
local county. Approval was later given for 
transfer—from state quota—of professional 
librarians from one county to another. Since 
then a number of librarians have been 
assigned to cataloging and other profes- 
sional projects. It is estimated that at 
least 25 trained librarians are doing valu- 
able and constructive work in libraries. 

Several other library projects are await- 
ing approval. If the time for the CWSA 
is extended, library service will be greatly 
improved for present and future work, and 
many unskilled, skilled and professional 
workers will be given employment. 

Professional librarians are working on 
projects in the following libraries. 


Albion public library, Marguerite Rahe 
Coatsville public library, Frieda Williams 
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Columbia City public library, Elizabeth 
Clugston 

Decatur public library, Pauline Ashley 

Fort Wayne public library, Helen Gorton 

Indiana state library, Leah Baldwin, Amy 
Dene Early 

Logansport public library, 
Croxall 

Marion high school library, Mrs. Susanna 
Titus 

Mooresville public library, Nellie Fatout 

Osgood public library, Mabelle Hilligoss 

Richmond public library, Lola E. Sulli- 
van 

Wabash public library, Esther Connor 

Warren public library, Pauline Calendine 


Katherine 


Several Evansville public library libra- 
rians who were released last year because 
of drastic decrease in budget are at work 
again. 





ARE YOU A MEMBER OF THE A.L. A.? 


The A.L. A. is an organization of libra- 
rians and friends of libraries working to- 
gether. The tasks ahead of it are: 

To lead an increasing number of people 
to realize that essential library services 
should be maintained. 

To assist libraries in arriving at the ut- 
most economy and efficiency. 

To create a realization on the part of 
citizens that the library is a governmental 
agency operated efficiently, without waste 
or corruption. 

To foster in the library profession a con- 
sciousness of the significant part which a 
library can play in the readjustment of 
American institutions to the changing situ- 
ation. 

To improve the status of librarianship 

—by working continuously to advance 
professional salary standards, 

—by effective personnel and placement 
service, 

—by increasing professional knowledge 
through original research, 

—by promoting adequate facilities for 
professional education, 


—by working for the establishment of 
scholarships and fellowships. 

Every single membership of librarians 
and library trustees helps. The possibility 
of accomplishing these tasks depends on us. 
Send your name and dues today to American 
Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

$3.00 Membership with Bulletin (10 num- 

bers) 
5.00 Membership with Bulletin, Hand- 
book and Proceedings 
5.00 Institutional Membership 
50.00 Life Membership 
100.00 Sustaining Membership 
HELEN M. CLARK, Chairman 


A.L. A. Membership Committee for 
Indiana. 





ATTENTION! 
Do You Need These Directories— 
Who’s Who in America 
Thomas’ Register of Manufacturers 
Rand McNally Bank Directory 
Moody Investment Manuals 
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Poor’s Register of Directors 
U. S. Census Reports 


Do You Wish List of— 
Lawyers 
Engineers 
Insurance companies 
Newspapers 
Hotels 
Schools 


Do You Want Publications on— 

Shipping trade 

Export Trade 

Transportation business 

Automobile industry 

Printing business 

The special Libraries Association has a 
national committee which has this and 
similar material for free distribution. It 
belongs now to special libraries which are 
limited in space and cannot keep back files. 
Thus, publications a year or two old are 
available, free except for transportation 
charges. 

Last year over eight hundred publications 
were sent to eighty libraries—both public 
and university. The work affords great 
benefits, both to the special librarian who 
must discard material for lack of space and 
to the public librarian whose need is too 
specialized to warrant the expenditure of 
much money, but who nevertheless needs 
such material to fill those few requests for 
such information. 

Send your requests immediately to Miss 
Mildred C. Clapp, Chairman, S. L. A. Com- 
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mittee on Codperation in Business Library 
Service, Business Branch of the Newark 
Public Library, 34 Commerce Street, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 





Indiana Documents Received in the Indiana 
State Library During November 
and December, 1933 


*Health, Board of. Bulletin V. 86, No. 9, September 
1933. 

*Health, Board of. 
1933. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bulletin No. 100-H2, 
rev. ed. “An Art Activities Course of Study for 
Indiana Schools” Grades 1 to 12. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bulletin No. 107F. 
“Tentative Course of Study in Physical and Health 
Education” Grades 1 to 8. 

Senate Journal 1933. 

Boys’ School. Report 1933. 

Charities, Board of State. Bulletin No. 211, Decem- 
ber 19338. 


Bulletin V. 86, No. 10, November 


Girls’ School. Report 1933. 
*Health, Board of. Sanitary Regulations, ‘Ice 
Cream”’. 


*Health, Board of. Sanitary Regulations, “Pasteurized 
Milk”. 

Indiana Academy of Science. Proceedings V. 42, 
48th Meeting 1932. 

Madison State Hospital. Report 1933. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Indiana School Direc- 
tory 1933-1934. 

*Public Service Commission. ‘Rates, Rules, Regula- 
tions and Practices to Govern Transportation In- 
trastate by Motor Vehicles in Indiana’. Effective 
December 380, 1933. 

Richmond State Hospital. Report 1933. 

*Supreme and Appellate Courts. Revised Rules Effec- 
tive November 15, 1933. 

*Secretary of State. ‘Corporations for Profit’. 

Woman’s Prison. Report 1933. 





* Not given to the library for distribution. 





Anderson. Contracts for a new roof on 
the public library building were let in 
January at a cost of $1,500. 

Boonville. The public library is the bene- 
ficiary under the will of the late John H. 
Wilke in the sum of $75.00 which is to be 
spent on reference books relating to Bible 
study. 

The Boonville Library Concert Company 
was given a splendid ovation at Owensville 


NEWS NOTES FROM INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Dec. 10th when they gave their benefit con- 
cert for the public library of that city. 
Practically the whole cast took part and 
Mesdames Anna Isley and Maud Kiper 
accompanied the concert company to Owens- 
ville. Charles Robinson, superintendent of 
the Owensville schools, made the address of 
welcome and thanked the Boonville group 
for their fine spirit of cooperation. J. Roy 
Strickland was the chairman of the recep- 
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tion committee, and his cordial greeting 
and strong hand clasp for each member of 
the company was a thing that will always 
be remembered. The program was printed, 
and a greeting from the library board of 
Owensville adorned the top of the page in 
which the board expressed its thanks for 
the services of the Boonville group, and 
“Paragraphy” had his own tribute at the 
bottom of the front page. Everyone was 
at his best and the concert went “over with 
a bang,” and each Boonvillian was happy 
in knowing that a good deed was being 
enacted for another library that also felt 
the depression. The concert was also given 
at the Southern Indiana Hospital at Wood- 
mere. 

Ft. Wayne. Miss Florence Woods has left 
the public library to be librarian of the 
Christian county library, Columbia, Mo. 

Garrett. “The public library had one of 
its most successful Book weeks, in spite 
of the fact that we had hardly enough books 
to warrant a display. We considered having 
only a small table display in the library, 
and then as an afterthought came the possi- 
bility of assistance from the public schools. 
Mr. Coble, art director of the schools, was 
called in and was most enthusiastic, with 
the result that we had a large selection of 
posters and book covers from which to 
choose. 

A week before Good Book Week we found 
that we had enovgh material for two win- 
dows instead of the customary one window. 
In one we exhibited new books on travel, 
nature stories, masques and marionettes, 
adventure and early American history, 
along with some few books for our very 
youngest readers. In the other window we 
placed our new Indian stories, clay bowls 
made by the first and second grades, Indian 
rugs, flints and arrow heads, a bow and ar- 
rows, and two Indian head-dresses brought 
in by the children, who were most inter- 
ested in the success of our window. 

In the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades we had a Good Book Week 
contest. Each room set aside a shelf on 
which each child placed his favorite book. 


As a reward for the best collection the 
library offered Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze. The fifth grade received the 
prize having twenty outstanding books out 
of a collection of twenty-one. 

The high school students wrote articles 
on the “Object of Good Book Week,” the 
best of these being published in the local 
paper. Of course the library had several 
articles and lists during and preceding Book 
Week. 

As a result of this campaign we have 76 
new borrowers, the majority of them being 
children.”—-Lena Martin. 


Gary. The public library has added two 
service charges. On January Ist, a fee of 
$1.00 for the use of the auditorium when 
no admission is charged and $2.50 when 
admission is charged. A fee of 5 cents for 
each title will be charged for reserving 
books not on the shelves. 

Margaret Neeld, Illinois ’32, has recently 
accepted the position as libarian of the Lew 
Wallace Senior high school. 


Greencastle. Plans for the building of a 
new library as a unit of the proposed quad- 
rangle on the plot now occupied by old 
Middle and West colleges are being dis- 
cussed at DePauw university. 


Indianapolis. The library committee of 
the Indiana Historical Society has appointed 
Miss Florence Venn as librarian of the 
William Henry Smith library. This library 
has a beautiful room set aside for it in the 
new state library building. The late Dela- 
van Smith made a bequest of $150,000 to 
the Society to establish the library and the 
ten thousand books in his private library. 
It is named in honor of his father who was 
a noted historian of the Old Northwest. 
The library will be devoted to rarities in 
Americana, the Old Northwest and Indiana 
material. A recent purchase was a set of 
the original folio Audubon’s Birds in four 
volumes with five volumes of text, for which 
was paid $4,000. Miss Venn will have the 
whole library to organize. 

The public library is now using thirty- 
six clerical workers from the CWSA. Seven- 
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teen have been assigned to the seventeen 
community branches, where they are render- 
ing most useful aid at this busy season in 
the charging routine, in mending and 
shelving, and in many other duties which 
they can be quickly taught. One is doing 
special jobs of typing for the Reference and 
other departments at Central. Eighteen 
are working on the quadrennial inventory 
of the Central library. A crew of CWA 
workmen is washing walls and ceilings of 
the Central library building. Many of the 
branch buildings have also been renovated 
through unemployment relief projects. 

Two new practices in the care of books 
have been adopted. All books being re- 
bound are now being sprayed at the bindery 
to save the time formerly spent in shellack- 
ing the backs by the library. New adult 
books are now being marked on the back 
with an electric stylus, which makes a more 
permanent class number than former letter- 
ing with ink. 

The juvenile staff meetings are being held 
this year at four branches in turn, instead 
of always at the Central Library as for- 
merly. The first was at Rauh Memorial 
library with Miss Helen Clark from the 
State library as guest speaker. Book Week 
and Christmas were observed by many 
branches with special story hours and 
varied activities. 

An interesting collection of nearly 400 
books on witchcraft, demonology and re- 
lated subjects, collected by William Allen 
Wood and presented to the library after his 
death by Mrs. Wood, is in process of being 
cataloged. 

The library has received from Mrs. Her- 
bert M. Woollen her third annual gift of 
$100.00 with which to purchase music for 
the use of the Indiana State Symphony 
Orchestra and other Indianapolis musicians. 
This gift is in memory of her father, 
Julius Wocher, who was a member of the 
original Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Miss Miriam Cosand and J. Douglas 
Perry were married December 23. Miss 
Mary Insley and Harry G. Mayer were 
married in Schenectady on November 23. 
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Miss Helen Kinsey and Harold Arbuckle 
were married Christmas day in Warsaw, 
Ind. 

Miss Elizabeth Carpenter, formerly of the 
Indiana state library, is now on the staff 
of the Indianapolis public library. 


Kokomo. Miss Julia K. Sollenberger, 
daughter of Mrs. Danna _ Sollenberger, 
is a student at the Wisconsin university 
library school. Other Indiana students of 
the school are Miss Carolyn G. Curry of 
Bloomington and Miss Geraldine Manson of 
Terre Haute. 


Lafayette. Miss Minnie Earl Sears, who 
died in New York Nov. 28th, was born in 
Lafayette in 1873 and graduated from Pur- 
due in 1891, Master’s degree in 1898. For 
many years Miss Sears has been connected 
with the H. W. Wilson Company as editor 
and before that was in the New York 
Public, University of Minnesota, Bryn 
Mawr College and University of Illinois 
libraries. 


LaPorte. Miss Wilma Bennett, high 
school librarian, is the author of a new book 
just published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany for the training of library assistants 
entitled The student library assistant. 
Fifteen chapters cover the various subjects 
of study with problems and bibliographies. 


Lebanon. On October 4th Miss Lucile M. 
Clay, assistant librarian, was married to 
William B. Sheppard of Lebanon, where 
they will make their home. On December 
27th Miss Louise M. Adney was married 
to Thomas S. Sheppard, jr., brother of 
William, and they will make their home 
on Table Mountain ranch, Virginia Dale, 
Colorado. Both young women attended the 
Indiana summer library school. 

Mrs. Mary B. Van Huss, who was a mem- 
ber of the library board since 1916, passed 
away Nov. 4th. 


Marion. The following is an editorial 
from the Leader-Tribune: 

“The wanton destruction of books 

in the library seems inconceivable. 

The fact that it has been found nec- 

essary to exhibit damaged books in a 
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downtown location in the hope of edu- 
cating the public to the seriousness 
of the situation is a challenge to the 
loyalty and pride of the people. 

Whole pages have been torn and 
cut out of books. Covers have been 
damaged. Pages have been marked 
and mutilated. What strange twist 
of human nature would engage in 
such a criminal, despicable practice? 
The fact that the library is free and 
that it is available to every citizen 
makes the condition even more in- 
tolerable. 

One can hardly imagine in these 
days of civilization that a library 
staff has found it necessary to make 
the following statement: 

‘The library staff is constantly on 
the alert to prevent such happenings, 
but in spite of the utmost care books, 
— and papers are mutilated 
and destroyed,’ reads a statement is- 
sued by Mrs. Frances Davis, acting 
librarian, in connection with the dis- 
play. ‘Why, when the resources of 
the library are provided free of 
charge, all possible courtesy extended 
to patrons by the staff, every effort 
made %o meet the needs of the public, 
should these privileges be abused?’ 

‘The library board and staff mem- 
bers are making an earnest appeal to 
all law abiding patrons of the library 
to assist in detecting those commit- 
ting unlawful depredations on library 
property. If anyone who frequents 
the library will report any person 
whose conduct arouses oe or 
any person who is seen mutilating the 
books, magazines or papers or other- 
wise destroying property it will aid 
the staff materially in taking care 
of this situation. The Marion public 
library right now is having to place 
reference books, to which the public 
has had free access, in locked cases. 
Many of the current magazines which 
have always been in the reading room 
have been taken to the desk where 
patrons ask and sign for them when 
they wish to read them. Unless this 
vandalism can be controlled many 
privileges which patrons now enjoy 
will have to be curtailed.’ Damage 
done to library property is the tax- 
payers’ loss, the statement points out. 
A penalty is provided for vandalism 
in libraries by a state act.” 


Michigan City. A large number of books 
worth $871.85 have been contributed to the 


public library by a person who wishes to 
be known only as “a friend.” The books 
contain such fine works as The Chronicles 
of America and Pageant of America. They 
cover a wide range of subjects and will add 
much to the library. 


Muncie. A Helpful Hint. Miss Susan 
Weimer, Muncie public library librarian, 
says that after a careful observation of 
book borrowers, it is her opinion that all 
of them are capable of reading what they 
want to read and that it will be unnecessary 
for anyone to continue underscoring words, 
phrases, sentences or paragraphs in library 
books to guide subsequent readers.—Muncie 
Press. 

Appropriate exercises were held at the 
Wilson high school dedicating the school’s 
enlarged library in November. 

Plans were made for the opening of a 
branch library at the Lincoln school within 
the next two months. The branch is being 
established at the request of the Lincoln 
School Community Club and is being made 
possible by the codperation of the board of 
education, the library board and the club. 

The creation of the new branch library 
will require no additional expense on the 
part of the public library. The library will 
service the branch through the extension 
department, which maintains _ stations 
throughout the city for the convenience of 
library patrons. The Rose Park station 
accordingly will not be opened this summer 
and a few other stations may be discon- 
tinued, the patrons having access to im- 
proved facilities at the new branch. 

The school board gave its approval to 
the project and will redecorate the room to 
be used for the library and construct an 
outside entrance. Tables, chairs, shelves 
and other equipment will be furnished by 
the Lincoln School Community Club, which 
initiated the project. The extension depart- 
ment of the public library, which is in 
charge of Miss Dora Mock, will have a staff 
member at the new branch library at least 
two afternoons and evenings each week. It 
is expected that the library will be ready 
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for the use of patrons by the last of March 
or the first of April. The branch will 


probably be called The Lincoln School 
Branch Library. 


Nashville. The library board has appro- 
priated $500 to be used for materials in 
repairing the new library building. The 
CWA administrator promised $1,000 in 
labor. Tiling, draining and painting will 
be done before the interior plans are 
executed. 


Noblesville. The library received as a gift 
ef John Metzger two hundred volumes in 
memory of his uncle Gustav Dreher. 


Otterbein. The problem of a new library 
building is being solved through the Civil 
Works program—$2,900 saved by the Board 
is being used for materials and labor is 
provided by the federal and local relief 
funds. A brick building 20x30 feet will 
be a very welcome change for the library 
which owns a prominent lot on the main 
street. 


Princeton. Miss Zelda Zilliak, assistant 
librarian, became Mrs. W. Thomas Levering 
Davies in the fall. 


Funds of the public library held in a 
closed bank were redeemed from the state 
sinking fund in December, an amount of 
$2,500. 


Richmond. The Earlham college library 
is one of twenty-two college libraries to 
receive a special musical collection from the 
Carnegie Corporation. It includes 824 
records in 136 albums with a cabinet to 
hold them, an electric phonograph, 251 
scores in miniature and large sheet music 
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size, a large steel cabinet, 129 volumes 
relating to music and a catalog listing the 
various items. 


Salem. A vacancy in the position of li- 
brarian of the public library was filled in 
January by the appointment of Miss Amy 
Hammersmith, formerly assistant librarian. 
The library is now open three days a 
week. 


South Bend. One of the features of Book 
Week was the production of a playlet “The 
Bookworm and the Giant” written by 
Lucille Hostettler at the River Park branch. 

Considerable agitation has been aroused 
over a site for the public library. Tippe- 
canoe Place, the palatial home of Col. 
George M. Studebaker, is for sale under 
bankruptcy proceedings. It is a 40 room 
house but said to be poorly located for a 
central library. The present library is so 
well located centrally that it would be an 
unfortunate proceeding to abandon such an 
adequate site for a central building. 

Miss Julia Jaquith, summer school 1927, 
was married to Willard F. Corl of South 
Bend on December 3d and will remain on 
the staff until June when Martha Jane 
Parker will return from Hiram College to 
take her place at the LaSalle branch. 

Miss Zoe Frances Wilson, summer school 
1927, was married to Albert A. Bushmeyer 
of Kansas City, Mo., on January 28th and 
left immediately to make her home in that 
city. 

Whiting. Mrs. Isabella Brokaw Wallace 
of the Standard Oil Company library has 
been made president of the Illinois Chapter 
of the Special Libraries Association for 
33-34, 





